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On The 


REAGAN CRUMBLES IN THE BUSH 
LEAGUE: President Carter took a sizeable lead in the race 
for the Democratic presidential nomination by securing over 
59 percent of the Democrat’s vote. A strong voter turnout 
Monday in Iowa, the first state to hold primaries, held Sen. 
Edward Kennedy to 31.2 percent, while Jerry I-Got-A-Rock 
Brown tallied enough votes to earn a 0.0 percent finish. 
Crying “I’m ecstatic. I’ve won, I’ve won,”’ George Bush 
celebrated his Republican party victory over his rival Ronald 
Reagan. Iowan politician Floyd Gilotti described the results 
aptly: “Bush won and Kennedy lost.” 


ROYAL FLUSH: An Emmetsburg, Iowa radio reporter 
devised his own method of counting primary votes. After 

positioning someone on top of the city’s water tower, John 
Schad of KEMB asked resident listening to his radio station 
who favored President Carter to flush their toilets. The water 


’ level was recorded, and Schad repeated the request of 


Kennedy supporters and uncommitted voters. The uncom- 
mitted flushers won with a water level droppage of two-tenths 
of a foot. Carter came in second with a one-tenth of a foot 
level drop, and “For Kennedy, there was nothing signifi- 
cant,” said Schad. 


THE INSTANT REPLAY DOESN'T LIE: The 
four-month old Hell’s Angels racketeering trial has been hit 
with a considerable snag this week. Clark Summers, attorney 
representing Michael Overstreet, suffered a back injury and 
requested a one-week recess. Instead, US District Judge 
Samuel Conti ordered that the trial proceed and that witnes- 
ses be videotaped. Overstreet will be represented by another 
lawyer while Summers watches the re-runs on TV at home. 
He may later cross-examine witnesses. This use of videotape 
is believed to be a first and is “innovative,” says Conti. “I 
believe it meets due process requirements.” 


WHEN SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES: Paul 
McCartney’s band, Wings, flew home from Tokyo Tuesday, 
leaving their leader in jail. McCartney attempted to smuggle 
eight ounces of marijuana into Japan last week and the 

Japanese government hasn’t decided whether to file charges 
against the ex-Beatle or to deport him. Meanwhile, all Beatle 


and Wings music has been banned from the Japanese state-_ 


run radio. 


March 


| HEAR THE GRASS IS ALWAYS 
GREENER IN CANADA: President Carter is asking 
Congress to authorize peacetime draft registration. 

This is a reversal of Defense Secretary Harold Brown's 
statement to Congress last July: “We don’t 

propose to go to registration, let alone the draft, until 

we are convinced that other methods won’t do the 

job.” Apparently, other methods failed—all branches 

of the military fell short of their 1979 recruitment 

goals for the first time since the draft ended in 1973. Army 
officials estimate that it would take about seven months to 
train and deploy the first draftees. Some of us yearn for 
the good old days of 1979 when Carter’s administration 
contended “‘it is not necessary to impose this burden on our 
nation and its youth.” 


“as GOOD AS GOLD” GOES OUT THE 
WINDOw: Gold prices plumetted in NY and Europe 
Tuesday morning, but rebounded in the afternoon to nearly 
$700. The initial collapse came after the Chicago 

Board of Trade announced a three-month halt in silver 
trading, and because of a rumor that a German bank sold one 
million ounces of gold Tuesday. Dealers panicked when the 
price dipped below $600 and flooded the market with buy 
orders. To quote windbag NY broker James Sinclair, “It was 
inevitable [the collapse]. A break of this magnitude is more 
than a simple correction. It could signal a period of long price 
erosion because professional traders should now be supplying 
bullion to the market.”” He figures gold can go no lower 


_than $60 before “‘the basic political and economic 


factors reasert their influence on the market.” And 
blah blah blah blah. He should run for President. 


IN THE BEGINNING: Astronomers at Cal-Tech and 
London’s University College claim they have found a clue 
that may enable scientists to understand how the universe was 
created. The scientists, supported by the National Science 
Foundation, have detected hydrogen clouds outside our 
galaxy which have remained materially unchanged since the 
universe’s “Big Bang” birth 10 or 20 billion years ago. 
Personally, I need more conclusive evidence. 


—Ruthanne Weinstein 


Heat off lranian Students 


by Eiji Suzuki 


Following the reversal of a court ruling declaring it 
unconstitutional to single out Iranians in this country for the 
purposes of checking for visa violations, the US Department 
of Justice has resumed interviews with Iranian nationals. 

Interviews are being conducted by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (INS) under orders from US Attorn- 
ey General Benjamin Civiletti. They were called for by 
President Carter following Nov. 4 takeover of the American 
embassy in Tehran by Iranian Militants. 

Recently, Iranian students from both UCSC and Cabrillo 
College met with INS officials at Cabrillo. The result of those 
meetings was that 35 of Cabrillo’s 83 Iranian students were 
found to have violated their visas. An article later appeared in 
the Santa Cruz Sentinel with a headline that read, ‘“‘Cabrillo 
Students Face Deportation.” 

George Miljanich, director of foreign student affairs at 
Cabrillo, expressed displeasure with the article. He said 


~-it-did tittle more than scare-several-_students. 


“I keep reading and re-reading the article, and the headline 
seems far more ominous that the situation actually is,” said 
Miljanich. “The problems that most of the students had were 
technical problems, small oversights; they forgot to file some 
papers. I don’t think there was any intention to defraud.” 

According to Miljanich, most of the students who had 
technical violations are now being cleared, not just for one 
year but for the entire duration of their stay. There may be a 
few students left who will face deportation hearings. 

‘Frankly, I see few Iranian students being deported,” said 
Miljanich, noting that if hearings are necessary, students 
will be entitled to legal counsel and due process. 

Aside from the students who met with INS, there were five 
who did not. According to Gene Wright, dean of student 
Services at Cabrillo, two Iranian students registered but did 
not pay their fees and disappeared, one dropped out, one 
turned out not to be a full time student, and one got married 
and became a US citizen. 

Wright says that of the original 35 students called in by the 
INS, 10 may face hearings. “As far as we're concerned. | 
think our Iranian students are in good shape as are yours up al 
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County budget 


by Ann Scott Knight 


Social services in Santa Cruz County aren’t 
in great shape, and the future only looks 
bleaker. Unless services are cut this year, 
the county will have a $4.5 million budget 
deficit. And the death blow to government 
services for the poor, elderly, and handi- 
capped may come in June when voters will | 
decide on Jarvis II, the income tax cutting 
initiative. As UC President Saxon says in 
the story below, Jarvis II would cripple the 
University and force tution on its students. 


SR 


For the first time in history, Santa Cruz County govern- 
ment may face a deficit budget. County officials have 
suddenly discovered a lack of funds, and community reve- 
nue-sharing programs are preparing for what might become a 
fight for their survival. 

The usual process of funding has been disrupted. This year 
the county is asking all departments to break their contracts in 
the middle of the year to avoid a$4.5 million deficit in county 
spending. 

‘We are making policy changes in the middle of the year 
without hearings,” says County Supervisor Gary Patton. *‘] 
feel uncomfortable. In the middle of the year, you can’t stop 
programs.” 

“It’s like blackmail,” stated one representative of a 
community program. “If we don’t take cuts this year, we 
won't receive funding next year.” 

The County Administrative Office (CAO) blames the 


UC tuition and Jarvis Il 


by Carter Young 


The University of California will be forced to charge 
tuition if the Jarvis II tax-cutting initiative passes, UC 
President David Saxon said Friday. 

According to the San Jose Mercury News, Saxon made 
this dire prediction at a UC regents meeting in San Francisco. 
At the same meeting, UC attorney Donald Reidhaar said the 
regents will not appeal a ruling by Superior Court Judge 
Byron Arnold ordering the regents to disclose their financial 
holdings by April 1 (see the page two story in last weeks 
CHP). Student spokespersons had criticized the regents for 
using state funds to try to block the disclosure ruling. 

In its 112-year history, the University has never required 
tuition from California students. The approximately $750 
yearly that resident students pay are considered student fees 
used to support student services and financial aid. Tuition 
would fund faculty salaries and instructional services now 
paid for by state tax revenues. 

Saxon said the tuition could range between “zero and 
$3000” annually, and predicted “either we stop teaching 
students or we start charging tuition.” 

Spurred by the success of Proposition 13, Howard Jarvis’ 
new tax initiative would do for personal income tax what 
Prop. 13 did for property taxes — cut them in half. 
Legislative analysts predict that if Jarvis II passes in June, 
the state will suffer a five billion dollar drop in revenue — 
nearly 25 percent of the $20.7:billion proposed {980-8 | 


The big squeeze 


problem mainly on Proposition 13. Ellie Hall, a CAO 
worker, says “we had to estimate the final state bailout. At 
the last minute, we found 5 percent less money than we 
expected.” 

According to Hall, the CAO will request that community 
programs take an across-the-board reduction of seven per- 
cent this year. During June budget hearings, the programs 
will be asked to reduce more, possibly as much as eight 
percent for 1980-81. 

But community programs are organizing and presenting a 
“‘united front” in the face of budget reductions. ‘‘ The possible 
cuts in our program budgets threaten to severely reduce vital 
services to the community and may bring about the end of 
many programs essential to the well-being of Santa Cruz 
County,” states a letter to the board of supervisors signed by 
more than 25 community groups. 

‘We are negotiating as acommunity,” says Harry Mack of 
California Grey Bears. “No agency is going to make an 
individual cut.” 

Members of community programs fear that the board of 
supervisors may cut budgets on the basis on ‘emotional or 
political’ decisions. 

“The board has traditionally made decisions based on 
politics, not merit,” claims Janet Gellman of the Toddler 
Care Center, ‘“‘but if we are organized we can affect that 
political decision.” 

Another fear is that some organizations will not be able to 
continue providing services for county residents if the 
proposed reductions go into effect. 

For instance, the deficit will have a big major impact on 
county childcare programs. ‘We have no money to spare, no 
surplus,”’ says Gellman. ‘On a month-to-month basis, even a 
small cutback affects us.” 

‘*| know there are places that will have to shut down,” she 
adds. 

South county community programs face more extreme 
financial difficulties than the rest of the county. According to 
George Kypuros, director of La Coalicion, ‘the greatest 
number of needy people are concentrated in south county.” 


state operating budget. 

Governor Brown requested last Thursday that by Feb. 6 
all state agencies, including the UC, submit contingency 
budgets 30 percent lower than those previously proposed for 
next year. 

For the University, that would mean a $675 million budget 
for 1980-81, $231 million lower than this year’s $906 
million. ‘“‘With those kind of numbers,” Saxon said, “it’s 
obvious that everything that isn’t nailed down is going to 
disappear.” The UC president said he will do everything he 
can “to soundly and convincingly defeat” Jarvis II. 
Predicting “the biggest dog and cat fight you’ ve ever seen’ 


If you’ve got the chops— 
we’ve got the jobs. 


3pm tomorrow we hire for co-campus editor 
and job shop manager at the Stonehouse. 
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‘We have a lower educational level, a lower income 
level...most people work in the fields. Every one knows the 
basic need is here,”’ he adds. 

Sam Karp, director of Food and Nutrition, feels that the 
CAO is not being imaginative enough in dealing with the 
problem. ‘They should acknowledge the different kinds of 
services being provided,” he says. 

The organization of community programs is asking the 
CAO to explore alternatives to the proposed across-the- 
board cuts: These alternatives include selling county assets 
and contracting services to non-profit private corporations. 
They also suggest that a method of evaluating current 
programs be devised. They claim that without evaluation, 
there is no suitable way to make decisions about which 
programs to reduce and which to maintain. 

The current budget problems are part of a larger trend 
toward the cutback of local government resources. The state 
surplus is quickly being depleted. And, if “Jarvis II,” an 
initiative which would cut state income tax in half, passes, “it 
will seriously impair the State’s ability to provide financial 
assistance to counties, schools, and cities,” according to a 
report from the CAO. 

The community programs which provide “human servic- 
es’’ may be the first to go if Jarvis II passes. But many 
representatives of those organizations believe that the Jarvis 
initiatives have been misinterpreted by local governments. 
People “‘are voting to cut $50,000 salaries, not childcare 
centers,” claims Janet Gellman. 

‘People vote for these initiatives,” says one community 
representative, “then don’t have any control over the way 
they’re implemented.” 

But Santa Cruz community programs represent a large 
constituency which doesn’t want their services cut. Harry 
Mack says that Grey Bears represents “3000 seniors. We 
have community support.” 

Though some people, like Gary Patton, for example, think 
the situation “looks pretty grim,” others are more optimistic. 
Janet Gellman believes that with organization, ‘*we can take 
power and change the trend.” 


if Jarvis II passes, Saxon went on to say that “everybody in 
and outside the University is going to be fighting for his life.” 

Saxon’s views were disputed by Lt. Gov. Mike Curb, who 
also serves on the UC board of regents. Curb supports Jarvis 
II, which he believes will not cause a five million dollar loss to 
the state. Curb supported his belief by saying, “I’m not 
accepting the fact we’re going to have three quarters of 
recession as the governor has predicted.” 

It is not sure that the UC will have to take a 30 percent cut if 
voters approve Jarvis II, but Saxon said, “the governor has 
not been unusually friendly to the University compared to 
other state agencies.” 
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Gavs show solidarity in Sacramento 


by Patrick Twohy 


Over 5000 gay and lesbian demonstrators slogged through 
a downpour last Sunday for the 1980 March in Sacramento. 
The march, which was called to demonstrate solidarity and to 

demand the passage of gay civil rights bills now in the 
legislature, was addressed by an impressive list of performers 
and activists. 

The list of those on hand to address the assemblage 
includes activists Florence Kennedy and Robin Tyler, 
singers Meg Christian, Teresa Trull, and Holly Near, 
Assemblyman Willy Brown of San Francisco, and many 
others. Speakers and singers addressed the crowd with 
bullhorns since the electronic sound system planned for the 
march was rained out. 

The march, a spinoff of the historic gay and lesbian march 
in Washington last year, was attended by such diverse groups 
as the Gay Atheists League of America and Catholics for 
Human Dignity. Also present were a handful of religious 
fundamentalist groups sporting signs with slogans such as 
“Repent or Burn.” 

Despite the rain, the crowd often responded to the 
speeches with enthusiastic cheers and joined singers Trull, 
Christian, and Near in the chorus of one song which seemed 
to capture the positive, determined feeling of the march: “‘We 
are a gentle angry people and we are singing for our lives.” 

One of the last to speak was Josette Mondanaro, who was 
hired in 1975 to head the state’s drug rehabilitation program, 
but was subsequently fired when Governor Brown discover- 
ed she was a lesbian. Governor Brown was forced to rehire 
her, but not until after his campaign for the 1976 Presidential 

nomination was over. She spoke sharply, but with humor, at 
one point telling the crowd, “‘face it, if Michaelangelo had 
been straight, the Sistine Chapel would have been wallpaper- 
ed.” 

Activist Florence Kennedy drew some of the loudest 
cheers from the lively audience. Kennedy once remarked 


This was a different march but you get the picture anyway. 


that, ‘‘if men could have babies, abortion would be a 
sacrament.” She called for continued solidarity in the gay and 


lesbian community. 

Assemblyman Willy Brown told the crowd that the state 
legislature needs continuous pressure from its constituencies 
in order to pass good legislation. He asked for greater public 


lobbying to pass bills presently in the legislature that would 
guarantee certain gay and lesbian civil rights. Assembly Bill 1 
and Senate Bills 3 and 18 are currently up for vote and must 
be acted on before January 31, or they will be considered 
technically dead. Brown said letters and personal visits to 
representatives in the capitol would help these bills greatly. 
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UCSC in Africa 


Homo Erectus tracked down 


by Marty Frank 


Lake Turkana is one of the last places in Africa one would 
expect to become an international gathering spot. After a 
two-day drive by jeep from Nairobi over roadless wilderness, 
the visitor is presented with an arid and barren panorama of 
Kenyan landscape. Yet, the area is a popular place for 
scientists to grovel in the earth because its wealth of fossils 
presents a unique opportunity for humans to explore their 
long-distant past. It was here last summer that a scientific 
team led by UCSC professor Leo LaPorte and former UCSC 
professor Anna Behrensmeyer made a major scientific 
discovery. 

The scientists were in the process of uncovering hippopot- 
amus tracks when they discovered footprints of a much 
smaller animal. The footprints turned out to be those of man’s 
direct ancestor, Homo Erectus. 

Drs. LaPorte and Behrensmeyer eventually uncovered 
seven prints, the clearest set measuring 10.5 inches long and 
three to three-and-a-half inches wide. Radiometric dating 
placed their age back 1.5 million years. The depth of the 
footprint impressions combined with evidence provided by 
other fossils lead the scientists to calculate the size of the 
creature at five to five-and-a-half feet tall and 120 Ibs. 


SCIENCE 


The discovery provides interesting clues for the study of 
human evolution and early behavior. Scientists believe that 
man’s prototype evolved into two distinct species: the Homo 
Erectus and the Australopithecus. The Australopithecus 
eventually became extinct while Homo Erectus evolved into 


_Homo Sapiens. 


The footprints date back to a period when the two species 
existed simultaneously. The two scientists believe that the 
footprints were made by Homo Erectus because the species’ 
fossils had been found in the nearby area while traces of 
Australopithecus were absent. 

LaPorte, an energetic and exhuberant scientist, becomes 
especially animated when talking about his scientific work. 
Punctuating his remarks with maps, photographs and charts, 
he explains, ‘‘if you have two species, you have to talk about 
land use; that is, how did they subdivide the living area? How 
were they using their resources? Why was it that Homo was 
successful while the other became extinct? People shouldn’t 
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jump to the conclusion that Homos wiped them out. That’s 
the bloodlust solution.” 

LaPorte’s primary scientific concern lies in paleoecology, 
a field he helped pioneer. Applying ecological principles to 
fossil study, paleoecologists attempt to reconstruct the 
ancient environments from which man evolved. 

Lake Turkana provides an excellent study site because the 
land movement of the area constantly exposes new earth 
surfaces and fossils, while the dry climate minimizes the 
destructive impact of erosion. Richard Leakey has made 
many of his major discoveries in the area. 

Using the fossils within a particular layer of earth as the 
record of a single time period, LaPorte and his colleagues 
followed a meandering path through a variety of ecological 
habitats. The discovery of the footprints, in fact, was 
accidental. 

“We cut trenches and were looking at everything in the 
sediment. When we were looking at these hippo footprints we 
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found hominid (human-like) footprints. It was dumb luck,” 
said LaPorte. 

“I have seen hominid artifacts and bones, but I find 
footprints more exciting because it’s flesh and blood. Here we 
have a record of hominid behavior,” LaPorte said. “‘This 
person was in shallow water, probably walking slowly and 
carefully through slippery mud. Then it seems to have 
changed its mind and turned in a different direction.” 

LaPorte explained that Dr. Mary Leakey had previously 
found hominid footprints in Tanzania believed to be 3.6 
million years old, but that humanoid species is a much more 
distant relative of man than Homo Erectus. 

When asked about his initial response to the discovery, 
LaPorte grinned, ‘‘I’m embarassed to say it, but I wasn’t as 
excited as I should have been. Maybe I’ve seen too many 
fossils. But once it registers that this is your direct ancestor, it 
doesn’t wear off. The more I think about it, the more quasi- 
mystical I get about it.” 
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UCSC magazine 
New writers on the literary range 


by Marc Sherman 


Chinquapin, pronounced just as it looks, plans to stay. No, 
Mr. Junior Fireman, this is not an article about the firebreak 
road at the back of campus. (Chinquapin is the Native 
American name of a shrub which grows after a fire.) It is also 
the name of UCSC’s newest literary magazine. 

Chinquapin will be campus-wide, geared towards student 


by Greg Moreno 


“Finally after five fucking years,’ senior Dean Landry 
screamed seconds after scoring the final try in Santa Cruz’s 
28-0 cruncher over the University of Santa Clara in rugby. 
Landry has as many assists as any slug, but until last 
Saturday he had never scored. 


The Banana Slugs needed a big win. Their next three 
matches promise to be the toughest of the 1980 season. This 
Saturday the Mission Rugby Football Club kicks off at 1 pm 
on the East Field. The UCSC ruggers have not forgotten the 
24-3 embarrassment administered by the Missions last year. 
They are acutely aware that a wih is a must to pivlect the 
embryonic no-loss season. 

The importance of the 28-0 win lies both in the balanced 
attack—six different scorers—and in the air-tight defense 
that will be needed to beat a hard rucking team like Mission. 


New +t Used t Trade 


We have textbooks 


546 Palm Santa Cruz 
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Palm Center) 


This winning season 


readership, and will continue ad infinitum, or at least as long 
as UCSC. It will also sponsor living arts gatherings, the first 
one being an open mike tonight with poetry, prose and music 
at the College V Fireside Lounge at 9 pm. The staff of 
Chinquapin hopes that this event will demonstrate art as a 
“living experience.” 


Scores in the first half against Santa Clara included 25 and 
30-yard runs by Roland Fishman, a 12-yard tackle-busting 
by Chuck Depew, and a 4-yard bull run by loose forward 
John Reid. 

In the second half first-year phenomenon Larry Wilson 
registered his first try running 23 years following a pass from 
Derew. A try by an unidentified forward and Landry’s score 
rounded out the 28 UCSC points. 

Surprisingly, all seven conversion kicks were missed. At 
two points a shop it’s clear the slugs need a foot. 

In the second match Santa Clara jumped out to an 8-0 lead 


but Santa Cruz scrambled back with eight of its own by half - 


time. The Broncos scored again, making the conversion, to 
lead 14-6 with only five of the 80 minutes left. 

But determination, a slug watchword, came through as full- 
back John Reid scored and Dan Porter kicked for two more to 
give Santa Cruz a tie and a 1-0-1 record. 

Other scorers were Jeff Tabor who made the first black and 
yellow try on a 20-yard run and Steve Spittler who pulled off 
a wrestle-and-romp try close to the goal line. 
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There have been many attempts in the past to establish 
literary magazines on campus. Most of these failed, according 
to Roswell Spafford, a lecturer in writing who sponsors the 
magazine, because they came out of the colleges, and thus had 
only a small pool from which to draw staff and funding. Of 
college literary magazines, only Kiosk from Stevenson 
survives. Another UCSC literary magazine, Quarry West, 
since its inception as a student magazine, has grown to 
publish nationwide submissions; few works by UCSC stu- 
dents are published. 

Chinquapin will only accept student submissions. Accord- 
ing to staff member Fred Duignan, it will be ‘“‘a forum for 
UCSC, which has the reputation of creative people crawling 
through the woods like banana slugs.”’ Writing lecturer Roz 
Spafford hopes that with a collection of poetry, prose, 
translations, drama and graphics, the final product will be 
superior to most small press magazines. 

As acampuswide organization the creators of the magazine 
want to have a highly visible profile. ““We want to be a 
stimulus for the artistic milieu of the campus,” says staff 
member Jeff Erickson. 

“It’s especially gratifying to see university-wide support of 
the fine arts in our changing campus,” says staff member 
Janet Brown. There is a staff member from each college, 
except Oakes. Six colleges have already committed $100 
each for the publication. The magazine will try to keep 
printing costs to $800. Debate between the staff continues 
over any charge for the magazine; meanwhile they are looking 
for more permanent funding. 

The seeds for Chinquapin were planted last year when the 
Kresge literary magazine found they had too little staff to 
continue work into this year. Kim Forrest took it upon herself 
to save the venture. She interested Roz Spafford and it was 
decided to create a campuswide magazine. Last fall there 
were meetings in which prospective staff members came and 
went until, through the sifting process, the present staff took 
root. This quarter’s staff members will get tutorial credit for 
their work on producing and editing the magazine. 

Chinquapin has no literary axe to grind. There are many 
divergent literary points-of-view represented on the staff. 
Selections for the 60 or so pages will be made by staff 
members who, working on small committees, will read 
student submissions temporarily supplied in anonymity. 
Decisions have been and will be made by consensus. Quality 
is their only criterion. 

The staff member of Chinquapin are anxious to read 
submissions. They will accept poetry, no more than three 
poems or five pages; prose and drama, a ten-page limit; 
translations, and graphics. Submissions should have the 
author’s name, address, phone number and the title and first 
line of the work written on the title page. Submissions must be 
typed, prose double spaced, and should then be sent to the 
Chinquapin staff box at the student activities office. The 


“best” work will be printed. 
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Apple & Boysenberry roll-up cakes ... $2.25-2.45 


Lunches feature COUNTRY STYLE HOMEMADE 
Soups & Pies, Baked Chicken & Dumplings, Filet of 
Sole, Chicken Fried Steak, Stuffed Peppers.. 
$2.45-2.65 

Mon-Sat 6am-2pm 

Open Sundays 7am to 1pm 


1209 Soquel Ave 
423-9224 


NO DINNERS 
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“It’s not just for hoods’ 
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UCSC’s ballerina boxers 


by Kelly Elizabeth Anderson 


“We're not teaching street fighting here—we’re teaching 
ballet.”” Except for two mirror-lined walls, the largely bare 
activities building bears no resemblance to a dance studio. In 
the corner, an undancer-like boxer practices his ‘‘set,”’ after 
which he rocks the punching bag with a thudding series of rib- 
level blows. Facing the mirrors, two shadow-boxers bob and 
weave, flicking sharp jabs at their reflections. In the middle of 
the room, a pair of boxers exchange blows, separated from 
the other boxers by a thickly padded rubber rope that defines 
the square-shaped boxing “ring.”’ And leaning on the ropes is 
Alan Bonner, UCSC’s boxing club coach who likens this 
terribly phyiscal sport to ballet. 

‘*A lot of people think boxing is for hoods, or for guys who 
like to fight,” Bonner says. “Actually, boxing is more like 


dancing. When you break down the moves, you can see how . 


boxing is a work of art, made up of intricate movements and 
patterns.”” Watching a boxer’s technique through Bonner’s 
eyes, you begin to see something less like fighting and more 
like Cezanne breaking down his landscapes into geometric 


planes. ““Take Sugar Ray Robinson, forexample,he hadover ¢ 


50 different punches in his boxing repertoire.” 

UCSC’s boxing club was conceived four years ago by 
Yankee Glendon, who was anxious to introduce inter- 
collegiate boxing to Santa Cruz students. With his own 
money he bought team uniforms and paid conference 
entrance fees; he even made the “ring” —the rubber ropes still 
being used by the club. For all of his effort and enthusiasm, 
Glendon’s team produced two conference boxing champions 
and one national champ during its first official year. The next 
year, UCSC club boxer Kent Wallace received the Sports- 
man Award—the Heismann Trophy of boxing. 

The club’s current. coach, Alan Bonner, arrived on the 
scene just last year and somehow found his way to Glendon’s 
club. Boxing was hardly new to Bonner, his father had boxed 
professionally during Dempsey’s reign. ‘‘I guess you could 


say it’s always been in my blood.” Even so, Bonner never 
took boxing seriously until he hooked up with Yankee 


Glendon. In no time, Bonner was sparring with the club and 
eventually became a club boxer. At the end of last year, when 
Glendon accepted a coaching position at More University in 


Concord, Bonner agreed to fill the vacant UCSC position, 
despite its volunteer status. 

Bonner thinks most athletes shy away from boxing because 
they think it’s dangerous. ‘Boxing is not as gruesome as 
people think. In fact, in the collegiate boxing we’re doing, it’s 
very rare that anyone gets hurt.” In evidence are official 
regulations that require college boxers to wear protective 
head gear, mouthpiece, and cup, while the boxer’s own 14- 
ounce gloves protect his and his opponent’s face and body. 
“In the ’20s,”’ Bonner explains, “Jack Dempsey and the 
others fought with six-ounce gloves, which meant the blows 
felt about as padded as fists encased in ladies’ evening 
gloves.” 


During a bout, officials provide an additional measure of 


protection. The presiding official is responsible for making 
sure neither boxer gets hurt during the match’s three two- 


BEAK SPEAK 


The coast is alive with the sound of 
arctic birds. They don’t exactly talk, but 
they will be the talk of the town this quarter 
during the Winter 1980 Seminar Series of 
the Center for Coastal Marine Studies. 
Here’s the schedule to clip and save: 

January 30— Dr. George Divoky: “Birds 
of Arctic Pack Ice”; 

February 13—Dr. Kenneth Briggs: 
‘‘Energy Flow Through the Southern 
California Sea Bird Community”; 

February 20— Dr. Mary Silver. “Marine 
Snow From the Deep Sea, A View From 
the Submersible Alvin’; 

February 27—Dr. James Childress: 
“Violation of the Metabolic-Size Scaling 
Paradigm, The Activity of Glycolitic En- 
zymes in Muscle Increase in Larger- Sized 
| Fishes”; 

March 5—Dr. Al Weinheimer. “ Anti- 
Cancer Compounds From Marine Inver- 
tebrates”’; 

March 12—Dr. Peter Moyle: ‘Fish 
Ecology of Suisun Marsh, An Estuarine 
System.” 

Aii seminars will be held at 4 pm in room 
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TIME IS MONEY 


Hey, let’s face it, nothing is cheap— 
especially not education. And quantity 
paid has little or nothing to do with quality 
received. With these truths in mind, it 
comes as no surprise (but much consterna- 
tion) that the UC Regents have approved a 
phased-in, three-year increase in student 
reg fees that could increase the charge 
from the present $393 a year to $510 by 
1982. Yipes! That means that next year 
poverty-stricken UC students could be 
paying $429. But what’s money when it 
comes to being educated, huh? And who 
really cares that, combined with other fees 
that UC students pay, the total may come 
to well over $800 per year. Afterall, reg 
fees are used for services which benefit us 
as students— intercollegiate athletics, arts 
and lectures, 
fine newspaper, student services, and capi- 
tal improvements. Naw, I don’t care that 
UC reg fees have to go up. We're all laid 
back, right, and everyone knows we don’t 
need money. Besides, I’m graduating in 


recreational programs, this 


of January. 
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FLOCK TOGETHER 


1 

A bi iA the hand is worth two in the 
McHenry Library. Or something like that. 
Anyway, there’s this fine-feathered exhibit, 
“The Peacock in Art,” in our own lives, 
put together by UCSC history graduate 
Debbie Glovin. You'll discover that pea- 
cocks have long been a favorite snack. The 
Shah of Iran served fifty of the fancy dudes | 
at an international banquet in 1971. Be- 
sides being tasty, peacock flesh supposed- 
ly doesn’t decay. And it is believed that 
peacocks can even foretell rain, a handy 
bird for Santa Cruz no doubt. 

Don’t just bird-watch at McHenry though. 
You'll also discover “Women at Work: 
200 Years of Life and Labor in New York 
City.”” Well, 200 years is a lot of life to fit 
into that size building, but with a little 
imagination, Judy Hilkey, Susan Levine 
and Allis Wolf did it. According to their 
own explanatory text: ‘‘What is women’s 
work? All those things that never get done 
and more.” Take time to make time to see 
it.Both exhibits will be hanging around 
waiting for you throughout the remainder 


Dhoto by Kelly Anderson 


minute rounds. “‘If someone gets into trouble,’’says Bonner, “ 
the official will end the match just like that, especially at the 
collegiate level.” 

Like wrestling, boxers are matched against opponents of 
similar body weight. ‘‘Boxing wasn’t meant to be a sport 
where the biggest guy wins. That’s why there are weight 
classifications.”” The classes are divided such that no boxer 
fights anyone outweighing him by more than nine pounds. 
Beginning at 112, the 11 weight classes extend through 190 
pounds and the ‘“‘open division,” for boxers weighing over 
190. 

“The most important thing is conditioning,” Bonner 
emphasizes. ‘“‘Speed and conditioning are equal in import- 
ance to power.” Surprisingly, muscle bulk is not a major 


Cont. on Pg. 8 


by Cindy Milstein 


WE’RE LONELY 


A lot of people have said a lot of things 
about a lot of us who choose to spend our 
lives at City on a Hill. Some say that we 
can’t write or that we’re crazy and wild and 
have horns, or even that we’re Gonzo- 
Feminist-Facist-Socialists. Well, we do 
not have horns. And now you can check it 
out for yourself. A week from this Friday 
(this is called ‘‘advance warning,”’ friends) 
we will be holding a Grand Open House 
right in our little office. You can bop down 
from 3-ish to somewhere around 6 in the 
pm to see for yourself what and who we 
are. There'll be some beer, stuff to skarf 
and a whole gaggle of nice folks of all 
persuasions. You'll find our humble hovel 
appropriately located beside the child care 
center at the entrance to our fine educa- 
tional institution. Show us some of your 
stuff (photos, writings, graphics) if you’d 
like to join another crowd. Otherwise, just 
bring yourself and your curiosity. Mark 
your calendar now (that’s February | from 
3 to 6 pm) for some old kind of a time. 
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DISCOUNTS FOR 
STUDENTS! 


WE BUY, SELL, and TRADE 
Camera Connection refuses to be undersold! 
@Extended one year warranty 
above manufacturer's warranty 
@ Financing available on 
approved credit 
10 day money-back guarantee 
eine Omter Monday-Saturday 
DISCOUNT PRICES 
heh macus our FREE Film Ofte: SOON 
Next to Albertsons 710 Front St. 426-9487 


ATTENTION 
Faculty Members! 


Let Kinko's help you organize and 
distribute material among your 
students and colleagues with our 
unique 


Leave required reading materials 
with Kinko's instead of, or in 
addition to, the campus library 

reserve book room. Kinko's will 
copy them and sell them directly 

to your students. 


KINKO’S 


509 CEDAR ST. SANTA CRUZ, CA. 
(408) 425-1177 
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PROFESSORS’ PUBLISHING PLAN. 
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’ Witty, My 


by Cindy Milstein 


You’ve seen them on the buses—noisy, pig-tailed and 
clutching notebooks. They blow bubbles, share cokes and 
ride three to a seat. Like so many quick little mice, the 


_ children hop off the bus at the last two stops on campus—the 


Student Apartments, And that’s about all you see of them, 
because for all their noise, these kids are probably the most 
unlistened-to minority on campus. 

Although Student Apartments is the largest housing unit 
on campus (with 539 residents), and is 11 years old, little 
attention has been paid to the needs of the inhabitants— 
especially the 208 children. Jim Meyer, the apartments’ 
coordinator, has been concerned about the children who have 
nothing to do after school and often get into trouble. 
Tomorrow, he will take a proposal for a Youth Development 
Program to the reg fee committee. 

“‘There’s a lot of delinquent behavior here—breaking and 
entering, theft, cases of older children intimidating younger 
children and residents, abusive language,” Meyer said. “It’s 
totally attributable to having nothing to do. They’re saying, 
‘Look at me, I want some attention.’ ” 

“It’s a big problem,” said David Paine, Child Center 
teacher. ‘“‘There’s really nothing for them, so they just hang 
around together. There is a lot of aimlessness. And there have 
been some problems with vandalism and arson.” 

Three years ago, achild care center was started, but it only 
serves children ages 2-5 during the day and a limited number 
of 6-11 year-olds after school. That leaves some 136 kids 
with nothing to do in the late afternoon. 


UCSC Student Apts. 
Playful program, Re 
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Meyer’s Youth Development Program is a threefold 
program. According to his written objectives, the program 
will ‘‘establish an activities program...particularly concen- 
trate in the age group 5-18, meeting 4-8 after school, daily, on 
weekends, during University breaks and through the sum- 
mer.” There will also be “on-site classes in improving 
parenting skills for both single and two-parent families.” The 
program will also “provide, both on-site and through the 
existing counseling system, services for residents with prob- 
lems in child-parent relations, parenting, problem children, 
and the family unit.” 

The kids’ problems first came to Meyer’s attention when he 
became the coordinator in November. ‘‘I can’t believe no 
one’s ever done anything about it before. The nature of the 
problem is so sincere.’ 

The “‘problem”’ is the result of several things. The Student 
Apartments lack any recreational facilities or study areas, 
and there are no on-site counseling services. The children are 
not really welcome, unchaperoned, at colleges and the 
nearby gym. Transportation is limited to the buses, so the 
children are often stuck at the Apartments. After school, if 
their parents aren’t home, the kids really have nowhere to go. 

There are also internal family difficulties. Parents at the 
apartnients are often torn between three pressures—school, 
work, and children. Most of the families are low-income and 
can’t afford to do a lot with their children. Parenting skills are 
not always fully developed. 

Meyer hopes that on Friday the reg fee committee will be 
able to provide the funds for his program. ‘“‘ The problem isn't 
going to go away if reg fees don’t fund us. This is a first step 
toward helping everyone here. The University just can’t duck 
the issue.” 
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Continued from page 7 


factor in boxing. ’’Sure, these guys lifting weights are 
strong—but they’re slow. They don’t run enough. All those 
muscles won’t help them catch the boxer that’s in good 
physical condition, and that means running at least three to 


‘five miles every day.”’ Bonner says runners especially make 


good boxers, because théy’ve already developed stamina and 
endurance, as well as the quickness and agility essential in 
boxing. “These guys I see playing ultimate frisbee would 
make good boxers too,” he adds. 

Boxing is “not just a sport” to people like Yankee Glendon 
and Alan Bonner. ‘‘ What we’re doing here has nothing to do 
with sports,” Glendon says. “Boxing is about bringing 
truth— it teaches an understanding of the self and how the self 
confronts society.” 

‘*Shadow boxing is the bottom line,” adds Bonner. ‘‘Box- 
ing is really a contest with yourself, not with the other guy.” 

“It’s a boxer’s ego, not his fists, that’s the most dangerous 
part of boxing,”’ according to Glendon. “‘Egos in boxing are 
even bigger than in football. Safety in boxing comes when the 
boxer overcomes his ego and allows himself to get hit.” 
Gtendon’s respect for college boxers is unabashedly honest. 
‘These kids are doing a brave thing and growing from it. It’s 
not often a coach gets to participate in that kind of growth.” 

The UCSC boxing club is “hanging on by its fingernails,” 
with seven boxers and plenty of room for more. Assisting 
Bonner as both a co-coach and a club boxer is Frank 
Venegas, a Merrill undergraduate sociology major. Frank 
has already won his first match this year against an obviously 
well seasoned boxer and says,“I’m gonna keep boxing even if 
I’m the only guy on the team. I don’t care if no one sees me 
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fight.” Frank’s other athletic interests include karate (he has 
a brown belt) and marathon running(he’s currently preparing 
for his third race). 


Boxer Dave Barr is one of the more experienced club 


members this year. Urged at 15 by his father, who called 


boxing “‘the British gentlemen’s sport,” Dave boxed in high 
school. “It gave me a lot of confidence then. I started boxing 
again here because it’s a good way to keep in shape and to 
release tension. I also get a lot of satisfaction out of belonging 
to a team and competing.” 

A sociology major and a Crown student, Dave sees boxing as 
an art form, and as such he’s interested in refining his boxing 
skills. “Boxing is a good sport to try because the skills don’t 
take as long to develop as in some sports, like karate. You 
learn by getting in the ring right away.” 

Rounding out this year’s team so far are club members 
John Diaz, a 119-pound marine biology major; Daniel 
Arruiza, an economics major in the 128-pound class; Scott 
Berlin, a 132-pound theater arts major, Chris Thomas, a 
Stevensonian weighing in at 140; and 194-pound math major 
Otto Malko, who boxes in the open class. 

Coaches Bonner and Venegas are anxious to recruit new 
boxers for the 1980 season. The team goes to the UC, 
Berkeley Open Boxing Tournament on January 27th, where 
they will compete against their UCB hosts and boxers from 
the University of Santa Clara, More University, and the 
Navy. On February 2nd, UCSC will host its own tournament 
in the West Gym, featuring boxers from More University, the 
University of Santa Clara and other schools, Glendon and 
Bonner have good reason to encourage the club to aim for 
national recognition: Santa Cruz will be hosting the National 
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City Manager Koester 


Talking with the boss 


by Dave Tracey 


Dave Koester, the present city manager, has been called 
“the most powerful person in the city” and his position “‘a 
virtual dictatorship.” The city manager oversees the entire 
city staff and also makes recommendations on all decisions 
that come before the city council. 

Santa Cruz adopted a council-manager form of govern- 
ment in 1947. Critics of this system claim it takes policy 
making out of the hands of citizens and gives it to professionals 
who then uphold business interests. One of these “‘profes- 
sionals” is the city manager. Koester recently agreed to 
discuss his position and some of the issues facing Santa Cruz 
with City On A Hill Press. 

CHP: How is the city held up financially? 

Koester: Well, okay right now but there are a lot of clouds 
on the horizon. Prop. 13 hasn’t hurt us yet but it’s just 
beginning to. The city isn’t in as bad a position as the county, 
but it’s starting to creep up on us. Now we’re looking at this 
new measure, Jarvis II (which would cut state income taxes 
by half). If that passes we’re all in trouble including you guys 
up on the hill. Things are tightening up anyway but if it passes 
it’s bye-bye baby. The whole local government thing is going 
to have to change drastically. 

CHP: Where do you see the cutbacks taking place first? 

Koester: They would probably take place in the areas 
people see as non-essential. 

CHP: For instance? 

Koester: The libraries are a good example. People say you 
don’t have to have libraries, yet a community without them 
has got something missing. Then you get into the parks and 
recreation areas; you get into social programs. The people 
who will get hurt the most are the low and moderate income 
people. People with money never get hurt because they’re 
able to take care of themselves. 

If this passes, my feeling is we’re heading towards a 
different concept of government. We’re going to sell things 
just like Safeway. If you want to take a class, you pay us. If 
you want to take part in a park program, you pay us. If we 
come to put out a fire, you pay us. So I think government will 
be forced into going into sort of a grocery store concept. We'll 
sell services and we’ll sell what people want to buy. 

CHP: What about the people that can’t afford to buy? 

Koester: They’re going to be left out in the cold and this is 
sort of unfortunate because it’s sort of a syndrome that is 
prominent today. People are being a little bit dishonest in one 
sense. They’re saying they want these things but they don’t 
want to pay for them—it’s okay if someone else pays for them. 

The young people are just as bad as the old in this, you 
know, the hedonistic idea and everybody has fun and I take 
care of me first, I’m number one. We used to have a saying in 
the service: “fuck you Jack, I’m okay.” The young kids of the 
last generation have been the “‘me”’ decade, you know, spaced 
out on drugs. Enjoy yourself and don’t think of anything else. 

CHP: We now have two socialists on the city council. How 
do you see their view and ideologies fitting in with the rest of 
the city government? 


“The most 
powerful man 
in the city.” 


Koester: I don’t know what a socialist is. I haven’t been 
able to figure that out: nobody has told me yet. We used to talk 
about socialists as some radical types of people, you know, 


"pretty far out. But both of our major parties have surpassed 


what the socialists used to stand for. They don’t have 
anything left to espouse. I don’t see that in local government it 
makes that much difference. 

The funny thing is, the radical left and the radical right have 
met. They’re together now. I’ve gone through a full circle in 
Santa Cruz. Before the university came, Santa Cruz was a 
very conservative town. The biggest group we had to contend 
with were the radical right, the John Birchers. Now it’s the 
liberal left. They say the very same things. 

CHP: The most controversial item in the general plan is the 
proposed Zayante Dam. Do you support the project? 

Koester: Yes, we definitely need a dam. We still have some 
investigations to determine if it’s economically feasible but 
given the feasibility, yes, we need the water supply. 

CHP: One of the issues in the last election was the lowering 
from five to four city council votes needed to fire the city 
manager. Should it take only a majority of the council to 
decide which manager they feel is best? 

Koester: It really didn’t make any difference to me. That’s 
the way the charter is; that’s what the people want. They 
wanted to give the manager some protection. The manager’s 
job is a very, very vulnerable position. We have no security, 
no contract. We work from day to day. 

CHP: But you’ve been at this job how long now? 

Koester: I’ve been here 17 years. But you have to be very 
adroit to do that because you get involved in very controver- 
sial positions. If you have no security you have to play it safe 
and dodge the issues. You asked about Zayante Dam. I could 
have said ‘“‘maybe yes, maybe no” you know, sound like a 
politician. You’ve got to be out front and say “this is the way I 
see it from a professional viewpoint.” If you don’t agree with 
that from a political viewpoint, that’s okay, we don’t care. 

CHP: You don’t make any pretenses about being a non- 
partisan person on the city government scene. You seem to be 
upholding a conservative point of view. 

Koester: No, what’s conservative about water? 

CHP: Well, in the issues we’ve spoken about you seem to 
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uphold conservative viewpoints. You don’t consider yourself 
liberal. 

Koester: I'd say I’m a moderate conservative. I’m liberal in 
a lot of the senses that liberals consider themselves because 
I’m concerned about people that can’t afford a house and 
people that don’t have jobs. I’m very much of a conservative 
economically. 

CHP: Do you see any conflict with having a partisan city 
official who is non-elected and can retain the position for 
many years making policy decisions? 

Koester: That’s just the way it is, I guess. I’ve seen all 
kinds. I’ve worked with politicians from every extreme of the 
rainbow and I’ve been able to live with all of them. I work with 
these new guys, these socialists—I like these guys, I consider 
my political philosophy irrelevant. I consider myself to be a 
professional. I don’t make policy; I comment on it and 
recommend. 

CHP: Are you really the most powerful person in the city? 

Koester: I’ve never heard that. I wouldn’t say that. A 
manager is very vulnerable. 

CHP: A UCSC professor and analyst of power structures, 
Bill Domhoff, has said the council-manager form of govern- 
ment has “‘a built-in bias towards the Chamber of Commerce, 
a government that is the antithesis of responsive.” Your 
response? 

Koester: Bill and I have had a few arguments and we totally 
disagree on this. Bill is a good book writer; he’s a good 
theoritician. I don’t think he’s ever been in city hall proper, so 
he really doesn’t know. He’s always trying to prove that rich 
people run the country—and I guess they do to a certain 
extent. 

CHP: Who runs Santa Cruz? 

Koester: Nobddy. Santa Cruz has almost total absence of a 
power structure. The business community is extremely weak. 
There is very poor business leadership. 

CHP: Anything you’d like to add? 

Koester: | think the city is a much more vital and interesting 
place to live now than before the university. Controversies 
aren’t bad. As long as people don’t get too personal about it, a 
good disagreement is fine. 
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SUMMER CAMPS 
AND RESORTS. 


River Way Ranch Camp 
(coed) 


Time: 10 am and I! pm 


Plan one to two hours 


; 
150 SUMMER JOBS AVAILABLE 
NEAR KINGS CANYON 


River Way Water Ski Camp 


at WONDER VALLEY RESORT 


interviews on campus: February 5, 1980 


Contact Placement Office for location 


CROISSANTS 
BAGUETTE 
FRENCH BREAD 


FRENCH ROAST COFFEE 


ta . ry . | Yeo. 
504 Bay Ave, Capitola 462-1127 


ys) Chinese Language 
& Cultural Studies 
CLCS offers: 


BRIOCHE 
ECLAIRS 
TARTS 


Reasonable expenses 


Travel 


(x) 
12 Concentrated study 
» 


in Taiwan 
Extensive course listing 


> Full university credit 


fe Accepting applications 
for all quarters 


y % For free pamphlet 
and counseling: 


Kee Chinese Language 
& Cultural Studies 


PO Box 15563 


a Long Beach CA 90815 
(213) 597-336" 
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It’s midday, somewhere around lunchtime, and quiet. As 
usual, nothing unusual is going on. 

“Hey, you want my last cigarette? I’m going home for the 
day.” 

“Sure,” says Sergeant Jerry Karges to a brunette secretary. 
Karges is tall, heavy and, in his tan uniform, mean looking. 
But he’s not mean at all. He just doesn’t smile a lot. 

His office is small and one wall is made out of stone. Much 
of the building, in fact, is stone. It’s part of the old Cowell 
Ranch and used to be the cookhouse. Now it’s the home of the 
UCSC police department. 

Karges points out an ancient wood stove still adorning the 
Chief’s office, built low for the short Chinese cooks. In his 
own office, there are only some old UCSC “‘no parking” signs 
arranged on one wall. ; 

““Mind”if I smoke? We’re part of the university. Each 
campus has its own department which answers to the people 
on that campus. Here, the vice chancellor for business and 
finance is, in effect, the mayor or city manager. If something 
comes up, we contact him.” 

But things don’t come up much for the UCSC police force. 
It’s just a nice, easy-going place to work. Indeed, it’s so slow 
and so friendly that you’d hardly recognize it as a police 
department. 

‘*We’ ve got jumper cables, like if someone gets stuck in the 
fog. A lot of police departments are getting into transporta- 
tion. Well, we’ve been doing that here for a while (giving 
hitchhikers a lift). We get two 15-minute coffee breaks, but if 
they extend longer and we’re talking to students in a coffee 
shop, that’s perfectly acceptable. That’s still considered 
doing your job. All the officers are into the public service 
thing. Anything we can do to help the community, we will. 
We'll open doors to rooms for students or anything it takes. 
We'll do it. 

_ “Basically, it’s like downtown, but there’s a lot less going 


Officers Dave Moreno and Bob McCutcheon 


on here. A car is stolen now and then. Theft is our biggest 
problem. But a lot of work is crime prevention.” 

The UCSC force is fairly small—one chief, three sergeants 
and ten officers, one of which is stationed up at Lick 
Observatory. There are also four guards who work the gates 
at night. One of the officers works as an investigator on a four- 
month rotating basis. There is one woman, one black and one 


Text by Cindy Milstein 


chicano. 

All of the officers are required to go through Police 
Officers’ Standards and Training (POST). “It was set up 
many years ago by the state to standardize training for police. 
It teaches things like the law, physical training, basics of 
handling people, rules and court decisions and the actions you 
can and can’t take.” The UCSC department regularly sends 
officers to advanced courses as well. 

Most of the officers have some law enforcement experience 
before coming to Santa Cruz. A few worked for city forces, 
some for the highway patrol, others for the sheriff's department 
or the military. Karges came from the Pasadena police force. 

“On a city police department, most contacts are emergency. 
You begin to think that that’s all there is to life, the seamier 
side. You’re always dealing with a suspect in a criminal 
Situation, with people who are out to do harm. You can 
become extremely calloused. Here, you’re meeting people on 
a more personal basis than an emergency. You get a better 
feeling for people. On a city force, you may help in a medical 
situation and get a note of thanks. But in the majority of cases, 
there is no thanks, There’s a lot more positive feedback here. 

“Most come in (to police work) with the thought of being a 
crime crusher and their badge and, gun are hanging heavy. 
You have to realize that you’re a pat of what a lot of people 
are trying to do; you have to calm down.” 


He leans forward, shirt-sleeved elbows resting on the 
desktop. “This is a good police department,” he says, then 
smiles. “I’m bragging. Basically, around here, we know we're 
doing a good job because we hear it from the faculty, students 
and staff. Students like what we’re doing—the fact that we're 
not hassling. There are still laws against marijuana. We know 
it’s up there. But as long as it’s not flagrant, we don’t raid 
dorms. We’re into public service and it shows.” 

Lighting another cigarette, Karges asks, “Do you want to 
go for a ride?” 

O 

In a plain white car, Sergeant Lloyd G. Nordberg pulls up 
in front of the red police department building. He’s been 
patrolling the campus on the 3-11 pm shift. Nordberg is trim, 
with a greying beard and glasses. 

He came to work at UCSC in 1967, starting off as a guard 
for about nine months. “I realized I liked the work. It’s a low 
key department. We’re not under pressure. When you get a 
Case, you can take a lot of time to do the job right. You feel 
satisfied with what you've done.” 

He cruises around parking lots on campus, stopping to 
check a car with eight tickets on it. “‘He’s got a note on the 
windshield, ‘Sorry, I can’t get it started,’ ”’ Nordberg laughs. 
The police department doesn’t really handle parking viola- 
tions unless it’s nighttime and a car is blocking a fire path or 
something. They leave the tickets to the parking department. 

While patrolling, the police keep track of anything they run 
Across Or any situation they are called to. “We go out, check 
the campus. A car was stolen at College V the other day, so 
we'll spend more time there. We just don’t arrest people, but 
we get the job done. You see, we have all the responsibilities 
of a police department, but we don’t have all the problems.” 

The car snakes its way up to Merrill and Nordberg asks, 
“Hey, you want to ride with an officer for a while? We can 
catch McCutcheon at the East Remote.” 


0 


“‘What’s happening, McCutcheon?” 

“‘Hey, how ya doing, Nordberg? This fellow’s locked out of 
his car. Did you come over here to check up on me?” 
McCutcheon jokes. “I’m the rookie and they just want to test 
me.” 

McCutcheon pulls a long, thin piece of metal out of his car 
trunk. He’s got a police car with the whole works—lights, 
siren, a fancy radio. He walks over to the disabled car and 
tries to push the metal strip through the side of the window. It 
doesn’t work. 

Out comes a coat hanger from the trunk. Still no luck. The 
student now looks a bit nervous. 

“‘Hey, McCutcheon, try the coat hanger on this window. 
It’s open acrack,” says Nordberg, pointing to the other side of 
the car. 

Suddenly, Nordberg breaks into the car on the opposite 
side, using the metal strip. He reaches over and unlocks 
McCutcheon’s side. The officers both smile and the student 
gratefully drives off. 

McCutcheon hops into his car and scribbles down some 
numbers in a notebook. “‘Statistics. Ah!” he laughs. You can 
tell he likes to do that a lot, laugh. He’s just a few years over 
40, married and starting to get grey hairs in his beard and 
mustache. He’s one of those people that just looks friendly. 

“I started in police work in 1960, when I got out of the 
army. Why I got in, well, I’ve lost track of it. I worked for the 
city police and the highway patrol and then went to be a 
corporate investigator. I reached a point, my wife called it 
male menopause, when I got tired of law enforcement. It was 
all so negative. You’re always pointing your finger at people. 
Here, there’s a big difference. It used to be, when I pulled 
over, people would jump into bushes. Now, they jump into the 
car. The atmosphere is very mellow.” 

A little over a year ago, McCutcheon bought a diesel truck 


Basically, 


and tried hauling freight across country. However, the trips 
lasted for six weeks at a time and he missed his family. He 
went back into police work, coming to UCSC five months 
ago. “It was only survival. It’s all I knew how to do.” 
McCutcheon thinks most officers last about seven to ten 
years in police work before they go crazy. ‘““Too many of 


society’s problems are dumped on police when there’s really 
SS ASP aR a 


Photos by Philip Hooge 
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no solution. It’s hard for me to think of all that negativeness. 


Here, geez, people wave at you.” 

He cruises past a woman unloading her car, a dog at her 
feet. Dogs, according to university policy, aren’t permitted on 
campus grounds. But McCutcheon lets it go. “It was on a 
leash and she was watching it. The law was meant to get those 
dogs that were wandering around loose and bothering other 
animals. That’s what people meant for it to do. 

“‘Policemen should acquire the knowledge to enforce laws 
by intent, not by letter. I could arrest everyone driving a car. 
They aren’t wearing glasses, their license is expired, their 
horn doesn’t work or they’re missing a headlight. There are 
more laws than you can shake a stick at.”’ A glint comes into 
his eyes and he waves a finger. “Ah, the only problem is, there 
might be discrimination in the way the law is enforced. No 
one can tell you what to see and not to see. It would be really 
good if laws were enforced equally. And there’s a better 
chance if an officer uses common sense.” 

An older woman flags down the officer and hands him some 
keys. “I was just coming to see you guys. I found these keys 
down by Oakes College. Thought somebody might need 
them.” 

“Oh, I think I know who they belong to,” says McCutcheon. 
“Thanks, I’m sure he’ll appreciate it.” 

The afternoon is turning into night. From the top of campus 


it's like downtown, 
but there’s a lot less 
going on here. 


the ocean is a rippled light blue, the mountains purple and the 
sky red. The radio crackles to life. 

‘Bob, do you see that sunset out there?” 

““Sure do,” he replies. 

“Gorgeous, huh, gorgeous,”’ the voice says back. It’s 
Nordberg, in another patrol car. 

““We’re given a lot of freedom here. I never had that before. 
My job was to enforce other’s freedom. But if my mustache 
was too long, I was in violation. I was unacceptable. I never 
had any rights. Here, they allow me to use the judgment of 
good taste. 

“Most departments could be that way. It’s the leadership. 
They let us go out and be nice. We do need a uniform, so 
people can identify us for help. But here, in the summer, we 
can wear shorts. That’s another form of relaxation. And you 
can joke with the sergeants.” 

McCutcheon stops at the library and gets out to patrol it. 
He isn’t really looking to catch book thieves, but if someone 
needs help, he’s there. Students smile, the library staff joke 
with McCutcheon and he, in turn, asks a student where he got 
his ‘Question Authority” button. “I need one of those. Make 
that ten. 

“In acity department, there would be a lot of peer pressure 
to go out and bag people. Things that aren’t that bad, you go 
get em anyway, so you can make those arrests. Or you nab 
people you don’t like. Here it’s such a small community, 
you know if you’re not doing your job. I’ve only made one 
arrest in the five months I’ve been here. Oops, guess I’m not 
making my quota.” 

Back outside, it’s completely dark now. It’s still pretty early 
though. McCutcheon has to work until 11 pm. “I don’t mind 
it. Time flies.” From the hill, the ocean’s a misted, deep blue. 
McCutcheon pulls to a stop and picks up a female hitchhiker. 

“Oh, hi, thanks,”’ she breathes. “Ah, our man in shining 
armour!” 
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FINAL FILING DATE! 


UCSC REPRESENTATIVE 
POSITION TO THE 
STUDENT BODY 
PRESIDENTS COUNCIL 


APPLICATIONS MUST BE 
IN THE CAMPUS 
ACTIVITIES OFFICE BY 
5:00 TODAY 
JANUARY 24th!! 


Two New Alternatives in 
Natural Food Groceries 


| Dated Fresh Products 


eae] Bulk Grains, Oils, 
a Spices and Herb Teas 


Quality Vitamins and 
Health Care Aids 


Fresh Pressed Juices 


Complete Line of 
Natural Grocery Items 


= WATCH FOR OUR 
Aist Avenue Store WEEKLY SPECIALS 


y Open 

Ag Monday- 
Saturday 

10am to 

6pm 


811 PACIFIC AVENUE (near Laurel) - 429-8060 
821 41st AVENUE (near Portola) - 476-4590 


Fresh Organic Produce 


; : i : ©1979 by OF, hills 
“CLIMBING!” 


We have the knowledge, 
the expertise, 

e? the equipment. 
The largest selection 
of climbing hardware 

in the central 

Caltfornia area. 
Chouinard Robbins. 
Forrest Salewa 
SMC Edelrid Ropes 
Leeper Clog 
Friends etc. 


courtyard commons~pacific garden mall 427-1566 


PIZZA & PASTA 


Authentic Sicilian Square Pizza 
2415 Mission Street 423-9010 


i mAWIAGHA te laldala 
Meat & Vegetarian 
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by Cathy Calfo 


Former US Marine Steve Wiggins has shed his military 
garb and donned a Kennedy for President T-shirt. Wiggins. 
who says that he once served in the same military color guard 
as John F. Kennedy, has joined the ranks of the campaign to 
put the youngest of the Kennedy brothers at the helm of the 
American ship of state. 

When the sun is shining, Wiggins sits at a table on the 
Pacific Garden Mall, collecting donations for the Ted 
Kennedy for President Campaign. As street musicians strum 
tunes from the ’60s in the background, Wiggins sells T-shirts 
and buttons and answers questions about the senator’s voting 
record. 

Although local Kennedy campaigners admit that their 
candidate could be better on some issues, they maintain that 
he is still the ““most progressive senator in American history.” 
Backing up their claims, Kennedy supporters point to the high 
ratings which Kennedy’s voting record in the senate has 
received from such progressive groups as the Americans for 
Democratic Action, the Consumer Federation of America 
and Ralph Nader’s Public Citizen organization. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


SPECIALS 


From small to 


OW! 


3 KODAK Color Enlargements 
for the price of 2. 


Turn your favorite 
photographs ite beautitul 
color enlargements that 
will look greaton any 
wall Just bring in vaur 
Kodacolor film negates 
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Color prints or instant 
prints. and we ll have 
Kodak make 4 Same size 
colorenlarqements tor the 
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Lightning Labs 


3 for 33¢ Deal 


From 110, 126, & 135 
Color negatives 
Offerexp. 1 24 80 


from Olympus 


“Make one for me... 


FREE.” 


KODAK Color Prints on 
Color Slides. 4 for the price of 3 


$10 CASH 
REBATE 


Buy an Olympus OM System Winder 
1 betweenNow and Feb 29° 1980 and 
receive a SIO cash rebate dined tly 


Recently Kennedy may have offended his progressive 
backers by sponsoring a harsh law-and-order revision of the 
Federal Criminal Code (S. 1722). Many believe that the new 
federal sanctions provided by the bill are aimed at curbing 
anti-nuclear demonstrations. 

But local Kennedy supporter Margi Turner argues that 
“politics is always a compromise, you have to be a realist.” 

‘During the ’60s I was beyond the Democratic Party,” 
says Turner. “I was ready for revolution.”” Now she is 
coordinating the Kennedy campaign on campus. 

Turner has joined Steve Wiggins and others to form the 
Kennedy for President Campaign because she feels that of all 
the candidates ‘Kennedy is the only true humanitarian.” 

“Beyond the charisma, beyond the mystique,” Turner 
adds, ‘“‘are the issues. And those are what are really 
important.” 

Turner and her co-student campaigner, Mark Gillard, cite 
Kennedy’s early position on the Iranian crisis as an evidence 
of his fortitude. 

“That’s what clinched my support for Kennedy,” says 
Gillard, referring to the senator’s criticisms of the deposed 
Shah of Iran. “‘I thought it was from the heart.” 

“That’s the kind of honesty in government that people are 
always talking about,” says Turner. 


Kennedy campaign kicks off 


Between now and election time, members of the Kennedy 
campaign hope to plug into the strong anti-nuclear sentiment 
on campus. But at a recent campaign meeting at Stevenson 
College, students were concerned that Kennedy’s backing of 
the MX mobile missile system would draw criticism from 
anti-nuclear activists. 

Former County Supervisor Phil Baldwin, who attended the 
meeting, argued that ““Kennedy’s record against nuclear 
power is better than anyone else in the Senate.” Baldwin also 
suggested that Kennedy’s stance on nuclear weapons should 
be considered “‘in light of Soviet expansion.” 

On energy, Turner believes her candidate’s call for a two- 
year moratorium on the construction of nuclear plants reflects 
Kennedy’s sense of responsibility to the American people. 

“He is slower,” Turner admits, referring to the moderation 
of Kennedy’s anti-nuke stand compared to another presiden- 
tial hopeful, Jerry Brown. ‘‘But he (Kennedy) realizes that 
other issues are involvedlike unemployment. He cares about 
human lives,” says Turner. 

Turner and Gillard do not expect students to flock to the 
polls for Kennedy this year. Nonetheless, the campaign 
group hopes to provide information, buttons and T-shirts at 
each of the colleges within the next few weeks. 
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cTjAFF| EDITORIAL 


City on a Hill Press is the campuswide 
student newspaper of the University of 
California at Santa Cruz. It is printed every 


house, UCSC, 95064. 
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Dear Staff: 
In regards to Kerry Ann G. Cobra’s “Leaf 
and Roots” column of January 17th: 


was Katy Moore’s painting removed? What 


I apologize to Katy Moore as a sort of 
liason for those too ignorant to do so. I hope 
she will continue to paint; for myself, I am 
heartily ashamed to be a student here. I had 


Monique Van Gigch 
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If we listened to Howard Jarvis, we might come to believe that there is one easy solution to all our : By 
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Dear CHP Staff: 

We are encouraged by your increasing 
coverage of gay and lesbian issues. However, 
there are some serious shortcomings in Rick 
Gladstone’s article, “Homophobia Comes 
Out of the Closet in SF” (CHP, 8 Nov. 
1979). 

First, Gladstone throughout the article 
ignores the existence of lesbians. His defini- 
tion of homophobia itself (“hatred of gay 
men’’) is male-centered, setting the focus tor 
the entire article. 

In reading the article, one is lead to believe 
that all gay people are white, male, and fairly 
well-off. Gladstone dismisses increasing vio- 
lence and harrassment of lesbians and Third 
World gay men. His reporting of the state- 
ment that “most of the victims are white 
males” is misleading: with women and Third 
World people being subject to systematic 
harrassment by the legal system, white men 
are most likely to report assaults. Lesbians, 
for example, are well aware of the treatment 
they can expect from police — the physical 
assault last March of several women by off- 
duty cops at Peg’s Place, a lesbian bar, is one 
instance. Small wonder that women and 
Third World people do not turn to law 
enforcement agencies for help! 

Essentially, Gladstone looks only at the 
top of the economic structure of the gay 
community; the “leaders” he talks to are 
members of the gay establishment (MCC, 
the Sentinel). In failing to represent the 
diversity of the lesbian and gay community 
itself, Gladstone fails to understand the 
context in which violence against gays takes 
place. Gay men, like women, working class 
and Third World people, have become vict- 
ims of increasing attacks by the Right, and 
such scapegoating breeds violence. Violence 
against lesbians and gay men must be put in 
the same context as other forms of victimiza- 
tion — such as the increase in rapes, abortion 
restriction, the rise of the Klan, and so on. 

Sincerely, 
Jeremy Grainger 
Scott Brookie 


EXAGGERATED 
ACCUSATION 


Dear Staff, 

I was surprised to read in Theodora Kerry’s 
letter (Letters, 10 January) that she doesn’t 
believe in Santa Claus. For in asking us to 
imagine ourselves as Iranians, she displays a 
degree of naivete that suggests to me she was 
just born yesterday. Apparently it has never 


occurred to her to question the veracity of all. 


the accusations pouring forth from what is 
surely one of the most hypocritical regimes of 
modern times. 

Iran’s assertion that the Shah killed 50,000 
to 100,000 Iranians is as laughable as is 
Khomeini’s claim that the U.S. engineered 
the assault on Mecca. Amnesty International, 
the only human rights organization that can 
justifiably claim objectivity, has found no 
evidence of such wholesale killing by the 
Shah. Five hundred to a thousand political 
executions over the last three or four years is 
afigure probably much more indicative of the 
true scope of the Shah’s killings. The new 
Iranian leaders are well on their way to 
surpassing this mark, and proud of it (but 
these were the people who deserved to die, 
isn’t that what they all say?). And if events in 
Tabriz are any indication, this is only the 
beginning. 


Can Theodora Kerry really believe that 
the Mossadegh regime, which the CIA helped 
topple in 1953, was a pristine, democratical- 
ly elected government, ready to share the 
power and wealth of the country? Only time 
could have told for certain, but I would bet he 
was just another Asian despot who was 
bumped off to make way for a more pro- 
western despot. Had the Mossadegh regime 
been what Theodora thinks it was, it would 
have been the first of its kind in its half of the 
world (except for Japan, Australia, and a few 
others). 

I don’t intend to take away from the many 
valid criticisms that can be made against the 
Shah, and against U.S. foreign policy on 
moral grounds. But I would like to say that 
Theodora’s letter is an indication of what I 
believe to be a major failure of current 
American university education: the lack of 
realistic perspective in which international 
affairs, and U.S. foreign policy, are dis- 
cussed. The liquidation and torture of politi- 
cal opponents is as old as time itself in most 
of the world, and in places like present day 
Iran, the leaders probably think the U.S. is 
stupid and bent on self-destruction not to 
have people like Jane Fonda under house 
arrest. They would probably be flabbergasted 
to learn that Jimmy Carter, just like anyone 
else, would have to follow due process of law 
if he wanted to deport the Shah to Iran. 

This country has only been playing the 
international game, which is filthy in the 
extreme, since about 1898. Is it any wonder 
then that we have tended to occasionally 
adopt the world’s rules, which are no rules, 
however much we might deplore them in 
principle? 

Sincerely, 
David A. Buitron 


SLAPPING WRISTS 


Dear Staff: 

The young woman on the front cover of the 
Press \ast week is not our lead singer. We 
have been considering her, among others 
who have offered their services, and have 
made no final decision among ourselves as to 
who we will use. An attempt to secure the 
truth on your part you would have found out 
that your page 2 caption to the cover was 
uncalled for, no matter how little your staff 
member who wrote the caption likes our 
name. 

Secondly, those of us in Wristaction who 
are supposedly represented in the interview 
which has bedecked your Women’s section 
for the past two weeks would like to disclaim 
ourselves from it. Be it on account of in- 
judicious editing, general fatigue on the part 
of the participants or idiotic questions in the 
first place, the beautyshop banter which 
comprised that interview barely scratches 
the surface of the main subject attempted. 
Although we recognize the attempt to put a 
focus on local alternative rock talent and 
appreciate it, there is a lot more to the issue of 
the participation of women in the new wave 
music scene than you presented, most of that 
being inane blither which had nothing to do 
with music whatsoever. 


Third, if anybody should be wondering — 


who we are after all this, we should begin 

making local appearances in February. See 
you then. 

—The members of Wristaction 

Cathy Curphey, drums 

Rusty Andrews, guitar/vocals 

Wayne Francis Tackabury, bass/vocals 

Andrew Gram, guitar/vocals 


PATE MAISON’ §& 


PAELLA VALENCIANA 


Bean & cheese burritos, stringbeef 
burritos, combination burritos, bean 
tacos, stringbeef tacos, bean tostados, 
stringbeef 
tostados, guacamole, tortilla chips and 
quesadillas, bagels, donuts, 
pastries, hot lunch specials,. hot 
sandwich specials, cold sandwiches 
ready to go, green vegetable salads, 
soup, fruit salads, yogurt, ice cream, 
cookies, soft drinks, fruit juices, 
teas and coffees. 


BEEF TONGUE 
IN CAPER SAUCE 


a 2 


ZABAGLIONI 
tal 


LOST & FOUND 
CAFE 


Serving Fine Dinners from Europe and Beyond 


FRESH PASTAS 


Mention this ad for acomplimentary glass of 
house wine with your dinner. Offer good 

through Jan. 30 
The Lost & Found Cafe 1110 Pacific Garden Mall 


425-5450 
Dinner served Thursday through Sunday 5:30-closing 


Serving Lunches from 
11 am to 2 pm Daily 
After Hours Serving Snacks 

and Beverages 8 pm to 11 pm 

Sunday thru Thursday 


tostados, combination 


Located at 


Merrill College 
phone 429-4077 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 25th: 
DAVID FRIESEN/JOHN STOWELL DUO 
9 pm, $3.50 advance 
$4.00 door 
MONDAY, JANUARY 28th: 
LEW TABACKIN TRIO - featuring 
CHARLIE HADEN and BILLY HIGGINS 
Three monsters of modern jazz meet in an all- 
star trio, promising an evening of great music, 
not to be missed! 
9 pm, $5.00 advance 
$5.50 door 
****Special Flute Clinic with Lew Tabackin**** 
(4-6 pm, Monday, January 28th $5.00) 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY Ist: 
MEL MARTIN and LISTEN 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY. 4th: 
EDDIE MOORE and CREATIVE FORCE 
featuring EDDIE HENDERSON and 
ED KELLY 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 1 | th: 
AIRTO MOREIRA 


LOustalot 


Restaurante 


N13 LOCUST ~ 423-5600 
LUNCH-JUES ~IKUR~11'30-2:30 
DINNER~ WED~SHI~ 6:30-9:00 


ay, Catering Lx 
MEAN STREETS 


This is MEAN STREETS. Do you care? Would you like 
to? I don’t, uh, realiy. Care, that is. No, ?'mtired of livin’. Just 
like Joe and Fred, those loveable race horses, (remind me to 
tell you that one some old day) I think I’m about ready to be 
turned out to pasture. Washed up, finito—gosh I’m tired. 
Getting old I guess. 

Who was that Butler fellow who wrote this column last 
week anyhow? Will he buy the Waybacks the beers I owe 
?em? Search me dad. 

Chinquapin, roll that around on your tongue for a while. 
Ha! Now, here’s the scoop, y’all. Chinquapin is a new 
literary magazine. Yikes! a lit. mag. This is your chance, all 
you budding literates— submit a piece or two (of writing of 
course, and the style and form and subject are all up to you)— 
if it meets their exacting standards you will find yourself a 
member of the publishing community. Send your typed 
submissions (no dominance—please) to the Campus Activi- 
ties Office, attn. Chinquapin. Call Kim at 425-5513 for 
more details, or Roz (x4439) for more still. 

I would guess that by the time you are reading this, all the 
tickets for the Van Morrison show at The Catalyst (the 27th) 
will be sold—but check it out, there may still be 2 or 3 left. 
There are, though, plenty left to see The Specials (reviewed 
CHP 1/10/80) and you would be an utter and complete 
FOOL (with a capital FOOL) to miss this. Maybe you will 
come over to my sound proof apartment for a pre-show warm 
up. Think about it, P'll be in touch. 

It.was Victoria’s birthday last Monday. She wanted me to 
say that Mighty High will be playing at the Cowell Dining 
Hall on Saturday the 26th. You should go. Really. Or else 
Victoria is going to kick my ass around the block; and the 
blocks are mighty long here "bouts. Spicy blends of reggae 
and soul, built for dancing are what they traffic in. Won't cost 
anything, starts at 9:00. Dance, and don’t say I didn’t warn 
you either. Happy-like Birthday there, uh, Victoria.O 

—Billy “I said” Butter 


Thursday 


Movies 


Midsummer Night's Dream 
(1968), directed by Peter Hall/8 pm 
Thimann Lecture hall 3/$1. 


Help! with the Beatles/8 and 10:15 
pm, Stevenson Dining Hall/Stev. 


' 75¢, others $1. 


Lectures 


Michael Medved, author of ‘‘What 


Happened to the Class 65” and 
“The Shadow Presidents” will 
speak at the Stevenson Fireside 
Lounge on “The New Anti-Semitism 
The American Jewish Community 
and The Politics of 1980” at 8:00. 


Paula Villa, UCSC lecturer in 
archaeology/Talk and slide show on 
“*Human Origins: Archaeology at 
East Turkana (Lake Rudolph), 
Kenya’’/6:30 pm, Kerr Hall, room 
165/Free. 


David J. Thomas, UCSC associate 
professor of politics: “Riots, 
Elections, and Liberation: Gay 
Politics in San Francisco”’/7:30 pm 
Charles Merrill Lounge/Free. 


Miscellaneous 


Frisbee Double Disc Court 
Workshop/A new game that 
requires throw, catches and 
strategy/3 pm, East Field House 
Free/Call x2045 for more info. 


Belly Dance Class begins/Learn this 
classic Mid-Eastern dance from 
“*Miriana”/3-4 pm, East Field 
House Activity Bldg./6 weeks, $10 
Sign up in advance in P.E. Office, 
EFH 


Spartacus Youth League Class 
Series: Trotskyism and the Struggle 
for State Power/Class I, ‘‘Class 
Society and the State”/7:30 pm, 
Stevenson, room 217/Free/ 
(Biweekly, beginning today)/Call 
426-3769 for more info. 


LAST DAY TO FILE FOR 
STUDENT BODY PRESIDENT 
COUNCIL REPRESENTATIVE 
POSITION/ Applications due at 
Campus Activities Office by 5 pm. 
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Friday 


Movies 


Deliverance with Burt Reynolds, 
John Voight, Ned Beatty/** One hair- 
raising ride down the rapids’’/7 and 
9:30 pm, Classroom 2/$1.50. 


Herman Hesse’s Steppenwolf/7:30 
and 10 pm, Kresge Town Hall/$1. 


THX 1138 (Discussion following in 
Cowell Library with Professors Bob 
Goss (Philosophy), and Mary-Kay 
Orlandi (Classics)/Plus The Blob 
and Dr. Strangelove/9 pm, Cowell 
Dining Hall/25¢. 


Lectures 


Informal discussion on “Soviet 
Intervention in Afghanistan” by 
UCSC professors Alan Richards 
Dilip Basu, and a Christian Science 
Monitor correspondent to 
Afghanistan/3 pm, Merrill Baobab 
Lounge/ Free. 


Author Ken Brower and photo- 
grapher William Curtsinger will 
present a slide-illustrated lec- 

ture on ‘The Wake of the Whale’’/ 
Brower and Curtsinger published a 
book containing underwater photo- 
graphy of seals, whales, dolphins, 
and other marine mammals/This 


lecture is. part of a twelve-city tour.« 


C ALE 


down the west coast following the 
path of the grey whales/7 pm, 
Performing Arts Concert Hall/Free. 


Astronaut Steve Hawley, Johnson 

Space Center, Houston, Texas will 
present a slide-illustrated lecture on 
the space shuttle/7:30 pm, Cowell 

Dining Hall/Free. 


John Cage, composer, musician, 
graphic artist and author, will give a 
lecture/reading at 8 pm, Performing 
Arts Theater/$5 general, $3.50 stu- 
dents & seniors. 


Meetings 


SBPH candidates meeting for 
election campaigns/8:30 am, 
Campus Activities Office. 


Miscellaneous 


Whale Watching/ View the whale 
migration from a private charter boat 
(Cost $5.50) includes transportation 
and boat ride/Leave 11 am for Half 
Moon Bay/Sign up in advance in 
P.E. Office, East Field House. 


Opening of Cuban Graphic Arts 
Exhibit/ Recent historical and 
cultural silkscreen street posters, 
linoleum prints from the Taller 
Grafico Experimental in Santiago 
de Cuba, and documentary photo- 
graphs on the arts in Cuba/Opening 
and dance benefit (see below) for 
Nicaragua/8:30 pm, Merrill Coffee 
Shop/Exhibit free. 


Salsa Dance/Baile/ Presenting, from 
San Francisco, el grupo RENE del 
Mar, Salsa and Cuban typica music/ 
Benefit for Nicaragua/9 pm, Merrill 
Dining Hall/$1.50 donation. 


GALA dance/Various kinds of 
taped music for dancing (disco, salsa, 
rock, etc.)/Benefit for the Gay and 
Lesbian Library/9 pm, Crown 
Dining Hall/$1. 
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saturday 


Movies 


Play It Again, Sam with Woody 
Allen, and Casablanca with 
Humphrey Bogart/7 and 9:30 pm, 
Classroom 2/$1.50. 


concerts 


Crown Chamber Players/Works of 
Beethoven, Stravinsky, Brahms/ 
8 pm, Crown Dining Hall/Free. 


Ensemble Nova presents “A 
Retrospective Concert of John 
Cage’s Music’’/8 pm, Performing 
Arts Concert Hall/Free (Cage will 
attend the concert) 


Miscellaneous 


Stretching Clinic/A chance to in- 
crease your overall physical perfor- 
mance through proper stretching 
techniques/Bob Anderson, author of 
the book “Stretching,” will conduct 
the clinic/10 am-noon, East Gym/ 
Free. 


Cowell Culture Break Extravaganzas 
Burying of a time capsule in Cowell 
Courtyard, with official reading of 
predictions by Cowell faculty and 
other culture break extravaganzas; 
human backgammon and capture the 
klingons/! pm, Cowell Courtyard/ 
Free. 


For anti-Babylonian antidote, tune 
into KZSC at 7:30 pm for quality 
reggae, ska and rock on Rebel Radio 
with Alan Korn. Featured this week 
will be a recorded interview with Ras 
Michael. On KZSC, 88.1 FM. 


Square Dance at the UCSC 
Featuring bluegrass music 
refreshments/2:30 pm (weat 
mitting)/$1 at the gate, don 
the Solar Greenhouse Proje 


These guys are Mighty High, boy are they ever Go see just 


super sounds to the Cowell Dining Hall on Saturday the 26th. [ 


MOV 


Movies on a Mound continues undaunted, ever 
spruce in its own little celiuloid mode. Next in the 
Thursday night Shakespeare Film Series is A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream by Peter Hall, starring that 
intrepid Avenger, Diana Rigg. The Bard seen through 
the eyes of 1968’s Swinging London, so to speak. 
That’s in Thimann Lecture Hall Three at 8:00 o'clock, 
for $1; it’s a frothy lyrical film—a lot of fun. More 
Thursday night Mod Anglomania: the Fab Liverpudlian 
Four star in Richard Lester's Help! (1966) at 8:00 and 
10:15 pm in Stevenson Dining Hall; 75¢ for Stevies, one 
dollar all youse others. The plot’s a little weak, but the 
music’s great and the band is cherubically fresh and 
sweet. 

Friday night James Dickey’s novel Deliverance 
comes to the Classroom II screen; Jon Voight strains to 
release his primitive instincts in a crucible of violence. All 
this, and Burt Reynolds too, for $1.50 at 7:00 and 9:30 
pm. Herman Hesse’s classic Steppenwolf, with dis- 
turbingly gorgeous Dominique Sanda and gaunt Berg: 
man favorite Max Von Sydow, plays Kresge Town Hall 
Friday night at 7:30 and 100:00 o'clock for $1 
admission. 

Cowell Culture break brings a science fiction blitz 
into their Dining Hall, including George Lucas’ THX 
1138 with Robert Duvall, The Blob (from outer space. 
natch) with a very young Steve McQueen, and the 
fantastically funny Dr. Strangelove, or How I Learned 
to Stop Worrying and Love the Bomb by Stanley 
Kubrick, all for 25¢, starting at nine on Friday night. 
Mein Fuehrer, I can walk! Plus: bodily fluids and their 
preservation. : 

There’s an intriguing double Saturday night at Class- 
room IL first the original Casablanca, in which 
Humphrey Bogart, Ingrid Bergman, and various shady 
characters (Peter Lorre, Sydney Greenstreet) find then 
selves listening to Sam play “As Time Goes By” in 
Rick’s American Cafe: then, Woody Allen’s Play It 
Again, Sam, which follows the romantic adventures of a 
compulsive Bogart fantasizer. Trench coats, bitten lip— 


it’s compulsory Bogie brush-up season, at 7:30 and 9:30 
for $1.50. 


ESON 


lover 
Flau 


C-NDAR 


Square Dance at the UCSC Farm/ 
Featuring bluegrass music and free 
refreshments/2:30 pm (weather per- 
mitting)/$1 at the gate, donated to 
the Solar Greenhouse Project 


For pseudo-pneumatic paroxysms, 
tune into KZSC-FM, 88.1, for rock 
and disruption on Fear with Wayne 
Francis Tackabury. This week’s 
Tape Recorder Special will be the 


debut album from The Pretenders. 


are they ever. Go see just how high (or mighty) they are when they bring 


lall on Saturday the 26th. Dance. Free. 
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ES ON AHILL 


Laurel and Hardy, patron saints of slapstick, are 
featured in seven classic shorts in Classroom II on 
Sunday afternoon at 2:30 (75¢ for kids under twelve) and 
that same evening at 7:30 ($1.50 for adults with a sense 
of humor.) 

An award-winning television film, Old Age: Do Not 
Go Gentle, comes very highly recommended, and will 
be screened for free at 7:00 pm on Sunday in Cowell 
Dining Hall. 

The Renoir Film Series is gracing our Tuesday 
evenings this quarter. This week, besides the original 
1933 version of Madame Bovary, they will throw in the 
1949 remake by Vicente Minnelli. Jennifer Jones plays 
Emma in this one, Louis Jourdan is typecast as a Gallic 
lover, and (tres Bizarre) James Mason plays Gustave 
Flaubert. Urbane asides a la Alistair Cooke, I presume? 
Find out for $1.50 in Classroom II at 7:30. 

The star of this week’s agenda is Hearts and Minds, a 
shattering Academy Award-winning documentary about 
the agony, lies, and moral squalor of the Vietnam War. 
Obligatory viewing for every American, Tuesday at 
eight, free, in Merrill Dining Hall. 

Wednesday night continues College Five’s “Films on 
Art Since WWII” series with Emile de Antonio's 
Painter’s Painting and Meshes in teh Afternoon. 
Culture vultures to the fore, one dollar, 8:00 pm in the CV 
Dining Hall. 

Art or Politics—choose tonight. The second alterna- 
tive on Wednesday night is in Merrill 102 at 7:30. 
Chuquiago, a documentary on life in different economic 
strata in La Paz, Bolivia This one’s for free. If you 
absolutely cannot decide between these worthy alterna- 
tives, opt for powerhouse Method acting, Brando style. 
See the hunk who coulda bin a contenduh in the 
landmark Elia Kazan film, On the Waterfront at the 
Kresge Town Hall, one dollar, 7:30 and 10:00 pm; it'll 
take away the nightmarish memory of America’s greatest 
screen actor wasting himself as Superman’s daddy. I love 
you Marlon; you'll always be Stanley Kowalski to me, no 
matter how you’ve squandered your talents since those 
faraway days.1 


° 


—Suzanne Brabant 


af 
sunday 


Movies 


A Laurel and Hardy extravaganza! 
Seven of their classic short films/ 
Classroom 2/$1.50 adults and stu- 
dents, 75¢ children under 1 2/Special 
matinee at 2:30 pm, second show ° 
7:30 pm. 


Old Age: Do Not Go Gentle, 
produced by Ren Breck/This film 
won the Peabody Award and 
National Emmy for community ser- 
vice/ After being shown on ABC, it 
produced the greatest mail response 
of any TV show in history/7 pm, 
Cowell Dining Hall/Free 


Concerts 


Crown Chamber players/Works of 
Beethoven, Stravinsky, Brahms/ 
2:30 pm, Crown Dining Hall/Free. 


Miscellaneous 


Day Hike, Big Basin/Relax and hike 
in California’s oldest state park/ 
Bring a lunch/Leave at 10 am; cost 
$1/Sign up in advance in P.E. Office 
East Field House. 


Live music at Stevenson Coffeehouse 
Tim Crews and Dale Will, ‘ Willful 
Crews’in”’ from the Rocky Mountains 
Home grown mountain music and 
other tasty miscellania/8:30 pm/ 
Free. 
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Monday 


Theater 


Unstaged, student-directed reading 
of “The Time of Your Life,” a play 
by William Saroyan/7 pm, College 
V Fireside Lounge/Free. 


Lectures 


Steve Unruhe, Nicaragua Interfaith 
Committee for Action, Bay Area 
will present a slide/discussion from 
his recent visit to Nicaragua entitled 
“Nicaragua: La Revolucion’’/7:30 
pm, Merrill Dining Hall/ Donations 
accepted. 


J. Herman Blake, provost of Oakes 
College: ‘*The Liberal Arts 
Education; Towards the Future, 
Through the Past’’/8 pm, Cowell 
Dining Hall/Free. 


Miscellaneous 


Crown/ Merrill Science Table/ 
Robert Edgar, Biology: ‘*The 
Genetic Control of Development’’/ 
5:30 pm, Crown Dining Hall A/ 
(Discount meal tickets available at 
Crown Office). 
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Tuesday 


Movies 


Madame Bovary (1933), and 
Madame Bovary (1949) directed 
by Vincente Minelli/7:30 pm, 
Classroom 2/$1.50 (Renoir Film 
series; 3rd of 8) 


Hearts and Minds (1975)/Power- 
ful examination of the American 
consciousness and how it was 
reflected in our involvement in 


Vietnam/ Scenes range from the 
tragically comic to the most intense- 
ly moving/Highest awards, includ- 
ing Academy Award, and inter- 


- national critical acclaim/8 pm, 


Merrill Dining Hall/Free. 


Lectures 


Inaugural Lecture/Murray 
Baumgarten, UCSC professor of 
English and comparative literature: 
“Dual Allegiances: Yiddish as 
Theme and Value in Modern Jewish 
Writing’/8 pm, Performing Arts 
Concert Hall/Free. 


Meetings 


Disabled Students Union working 
meeting to do administrative 
organization and plan future 
activities/Any interested persons 
are invited to attend/6:30 pm, 
Cowell Conference Room. 


Sports 


Tournament/Men’s intramural 
beginning and intermediate racquet- 
ball singles/Come test your skills 
with other progressing players in fun 
found robin tournament/7 pm, East 
Field House Courts. 


Miscellaneous 


Women’s Self-Defense Workshop/ 
Instructor, Kalegh! Quinn/Classes 
designed to handle problems of 
women and power/9-10:30 am, 
Merrill Baobab Lounge/$2.50 each 
class/Pre-register at Merrill 
Activities Office (Weekly, through 
the quarter) 


Biology Seminar/Dr. Richard 
Strathmann, Friday Harbor Labs: 
“Costs and Benefits of Dispersal of 
benthic Invertebrates”/4 pm, 
Thimann Lecture Hall |/Free. 


Whole Earth Seminar/Dr. Don 
DePaolo, UCLA: ‘Neodymium in 
Island Arc and Batholiths and 
Implications for Crustal Evolution” 
4 pm, Applied Sciences, room 165/ 
Free. 
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Wednesday 


Movies 


Merrill Field Program movie: 
Chuquiago/ This film centers on life 
in La Paz, Bolivia and presents 
vignettes depicting four families 
from different economic classes/ 
7:30 pm, Merrill 102/Free. 


On the Waterfront with Marlon 
Brando/7:30 and 10 pm, Kresge 
Town Hall/$1. 


Films on Art Since World War II: 
Emile de Antonio's Painter’s 
Painting and Meshes in the 
Afternoon/8 pm, College V Dining 
Hall/$1. 


Theater 


“El Arquitecto y el Emperador de 
Asiria,” a play performed in Spanish 
by Teatro Trac/8 pm, Stevenson 
Dining Hall/Free. 


Meetings 


“Deutsch am Mittwoch,” a weekly 
meeting to practice German conver- 
sation skills/Discussion leader, 
Herma/2:30-4:30 pm, Banana Joe's 
For more info cal 426-1408. 


Miscellaneous 


Marine Studies Seminar Series/Dr. 
_George Divoky, Pt. Reyes Bird 
Observatory: “Birds of Arctic Pack 
Ice’’/4 pm, Applied Sciences, 
room 368/Free (3rd in a series of 9) 


Reducing Stress Through Movement 
Focus on body alignment through re- 
laxation/Instructor, Donna Cerio/ 
7-9 pm, Martial Arts Studio/Free/ 
Sign up in advance by calling x2045 
or x2806. 


UCSC COMMITTEE ON ARTS & LECTURES 


CAL 


ve 


a lecture/reading by 


JOHN CAGE 


eminent composer, graphic artist, author 
and pioneer of the avant-garde 


Friday, January 25 


8 pm UCSC Performing Arts Theater 


reserved seating: 
$3.50 students/elders; $5 general 


a concert by 


THE BORODIN 
PIANO TRIO 


one of Russia’s most celebrated 


chamber ensembles 


Rostislav Dubinsky, violin 


Luba Edlina, piano 


Yuli Turovsky, cello 
Program: 


Tchaikowsky—Trio in A minor, opus 50 
Shostakovich—Trio, opus 67 
Beethoven—Trio in D, opus 70 #1 (Ghost) 


Saturday, February 2 


8 pm UCSC Performing Arts Theater 


reserved seating: 
$3.50 students/elders; $5 general 


COMING EVENTS: 


April 12 


DAVID GORDON/ 


PICK UP co. 


a unique New York dance company 


April 25 


FIVE CENTURIES 


ENSEMBLE 


a concert of early and 
contemporary music 


April 20-May 3 


MUSIC WITH ROOTS 
IN THE AETHER 


video portraits of seven American 
composers directed by Robert Ashley 
Tickets available at the UCSC Box Office (above the 
Whole Earth Restaurant on campus) and all Bass 
Outlets including the Record Factory on Pacific 
a ig For further information call 429-2159. 
Mr 


See Cage articles on page 26 
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The rolling greens around UCSC may 
become an extension of the Santa Cruz 
suburbs quicker than we thought. Last week 
the Cowell Foundation sold the land which 
runs along the west side of Empire Grade 
Road and stretches from the south end of the 
campus to the middle of Bonny Doon. The 
price; seven million. The buyer, Charles J. 
Keenan III, a private investor. 

Although most of the huge acreage is 
zoned for the growing and harvesting of 
timber, Keenan would be able to develop the 
land by acquiring certain permits. For now, 
Keenan will continue logging operations and 
cattle grazing now taking place on the land. 
He also plans to take his children camping on 
his land. Those lucky kids. 


In a chitchat between county admin- 
istrators, Supervisor Marilyn Liddicoat told 
Watsonville Mayor Bill Johnston that Wat- 
sonville Supervisor Chris Matthews was 


“involved with gangs and encouraging crim- - 


inal activity.” She also accused Matthews of 
being a ‘‘wife-beater,” of “beating up his 
girlfriend,” ‘‘encouraging violence,” and be- 
ing “an immoral drunken bum.” 

Matthews responded by saying, “‘I think 
Marilyn’s out of her mind and should have 
medical attention. To say I encourage crime 
is outrageous. I have devoted the last five 
years to curtailing crime.” 

Although he was once convicted of mari- 
juana possession, Matthews has served on 
the Citizens Against Crime Committee, has 
worked for Project Hope—an organization 
that tries to find jobs for ex-convicts, and 
recently gave a speech for the graduating 
class of guards at Soledad Prison. 


Matthews denied the other charges and 
accused Liddicoat of starting a smear campaigr 


against his re-election. He added, “I really 
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Now you see them, now you dont. 


don’t want to be brought down to her level. | 
feel like ’'m responding to a nut.” 


Meanwhile, Liddicoat has reportedly 
withdrawn her singing voice from a February 
1 fund-raising musical program at UCSC 
due to fears of a student protest. 

‘People yelling outside does nothing to 
enhance beautiful music, and I-don’t want to 
do anything~ that hurts the fund-raising 
performance,” she says. 
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Those blubbery seals, laying on the 
shore at Ano Nuevo, may be good for 
something after all. Leo Ortiz, a biology 
professor here at UCSC, says he “would 
have been a fool” to overlook the opportunity 
to study diabetes. 

“The dominant male seals spend three 
months during their breeding season “‘forni- 
cating and fighting” without eating or drinking. 
In this state of natural starvation, Ortiz is 
looking into the animal’s insulin and glucose 
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levels and the adaptations that allow long- 
term starvation without debilitating effects. 


Santa Cruz County Supervisor Marilyn 
Liddicoat has discovered a new once-and- 
for-all way to ‘‘clean up” what some call the 
vagrant-lined and drug-infested Pacific Garden 
Mall. 

Responding to this week’s rumors that the 
UCSC campus will be closed if the proposed 
Jarvis II income tax-cut initiative passes this 
June, Liddicoat reportedly declared, “It will 
be no loss at all, and still clean up the 
problems on the Santa Cruz Mall.” 

Liddicoat would like to see a more Donny 
and Marie approach to the Santa Cruz 
college education of the 80s, noting, “‘If the 
(UCSC) campus closed, the students would 
go home, the campus would be abandoned 
and Brigham Young University, which is 
looking for a West Coast campus, could 
buy it. If they (the Mormon Church) bought 
it, we would not have the problems we have 
now.” 

UCSC officials have refuted rumors that 
the campus will close if Jarvis II passes, and 
local Mormon bishop Brad Macdonald says 
he “doubts” the church is looking for another 
campus. 


It was an exciting “Ladies Night” at the 
Rapid Transit Disco last Thursday, accord- 
ing to a report in the Santa Cruz Sentinel. A 
jam packed crowd of 200 “‘howling, clapping 
women on the edge of their seats” watched 
eleven male dancers strip to bikini shorts and 
gyrate to the thumping beat. Some of the 
dancers were rewarded by having dollar bills 
shoved down their jockey shorts by apprecia- 
tive women. “The guys have their night out,” 
commented one woman, “‘and the girls should 
have their night out, too.” Another added 
that she enjoyed the show but “some of the 
guys were kind of gross with their actions.” 
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Ham it up this spring 


Last year over one hundred students volunteered their time 
and energy to produce Spring Thing °79, an all day, 
campuswide event with participation sports, high-quality 
musical entertainment, and a campuswide picnic on the East 
Athletic Field. Several thousand students, faculty and staff 
participated in the daytime activities and the night time con- 
cert headlined by Tower of Power. 

Spring Thing ’80 will need some three hundred student 
workers, ten of which will be paid student staff. The students 
will organize a week of lectures and presentations on practical 
energy technologies to inform and educate the students and 
the community about these technologies and their application 
in our society. At the end of the week, on Saturday, May 31, 
the students will have organized an exhibition including 
displays of the most recent developments in practical energy 
technologies. During this “Energy Fair” there will be top 
quality musical entertainment, participation sporting events 
and a keynote speaker. Students will be organizing all of this, 
from contract negotiations with the bands to building the 
stage, scheduling the lectures, raising funds, and organizing 
the displays. 

The Spring Thing Organization will consist of the following 
paid student staff positions: Administrative Liaison; Lecture 
and Display Organizer; Fundraising Organizer; Volunteer 
Organizer; Backstage Organizer, and Parking/Health and 
Safety Organizer. These persons will have volunteer student 
staff and office space, and will be the core of the organization. 
Each of these jobs offers substantial experience in a variety of 
areas and will be valuable for those seeking a practical outlet 
for academic interests and personal job skills. 
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The majority of the work, however, will be done by 
students like you who donate time and energy to the event. 
This is a student-initiated and student-run event, and its 
success is contingent upon broad-based student participation. 

To get involved in the Spring Thing ’80, fill out an 
application form, available from your Student Activities 
Coordinator, and drop it in the campus mail SOON. 


—Linden Maxwell 
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How liberal is our education? 


by Alison Peck 


I address this letter to the university community out of 
concern for the direction this campus is taking. A marine 
studies lab has been built, and the creation of applied science 
and applied economics boards are being considered, while 
linguistics, communication, and religious studies boards are 
fading away. 

With an increasing emphasis on job-oriented education, the 
finer transcendent aspects of a liberal arts education are 
suffering. The shift in priorities, the recent move towards 
grades, and the reorganization are all part of a move towards 
the practical, away from the visionary. 

This world does not suffer from lack of talented and skilled 
people. Rather, what we suffer from is a failing of vision, 
vision to hold to ideals and dreams through the pragmatic 
trials of daily life. It is not a global, or even national, vision I 
speak of. 

I speak of the vision that enables each of us to perceive a 
transcendent nature in our daily lives. I hesitate to name this 
vision; when it is codified and shared it forms religions; when 
hands shape its form it is art. It is an awareness that springs 
from a deep sense of the world, in joy and sorrow, harmony 


‘and strife, light and dark. To me, it acknowledges that there is 


much I will never comprehend, a humble sense of that which 
extends far beyond my limitations. 

It is somehow tragically appropriate that the religious 
studies board should be destroyed under the leadership of a 
chancellor who is primarily a scientist. Science has in many 
ways become the religion of these times. Religious beliefs 
have not been eradicated; the deities and forces have simply 
assumed new names. This is apparent in the emotional nature 


by Carlos A. Gonzalez 


The Nicaraguan Revolution presents a very complex 
historical reality, one which after five months of Sandinista 
control of the State is currently shifting gears. 


The current transition represents a reassessment and re- 
alignment on the part of the various political and economic 
forces. The most obvious manifestation of the change are a 
national economic plan for 1980 and a restructuring of the 
State institutions. 

At the beginning of January, the Government of National 
Reconstruction announced an Emergency Reactivation Pro- 
gram for 1980. According to the plan, “‘The exploitation, 
misery and underdevelopment inherited from the dependent 
capitalist system and from the imperialist control of an 
economy constitute the principal and fundamental problem.” 

The plan encourages investment from both the domestic 
and international capitalist community. Government leaders 
recognize that the Nicaraguan economy has depended on 
capital and technology from outside and that such depend- 
ence can not be brought to an end by decree. The plan 
emphasized slow but steady growth consistent with the needs 
of the masses. 

Nicaragua’s economy is predominantly agricultural, with 
cotton, coffee, sugar and beef for export, and maize, rice and 
beans for domestic consumption. The present critical short- 
age of grains is expected to get worse in coming months. Due 
to the recent civil war, much of the main crop, which normally 
matures between January and April, was not planted. 

In spite of important developments in health, education, 
daycare centers, and a major literacy campaign planned for 
coming months, the majority of the population are poor and 
living in unsanitary conditions. 

Along side social programs changes in the structure and 


of debates on the ethics and responsibilities of scientific 
endeavors. 

As a science student, I am keenly aware of the importance 
of training the mind in methods of rigorous thought. Eloquent 
communication, whether through mathematical proof or an 
oration, is a cornerstone of civilization. The development of 
an idea through hypothesis and testing the deduction of a 
conclusion from elegantly stated postulates—these are ad- 
mirable endeavors. But there are other paths to acquiring and 
sharing knowledge, among these are art and religion. All of 
these paths form a whole, and are incomplete without each 
other. The conflict between science and religion does not 
mandate an omnipotent victor. Such a choice is illusory, as 
both are expressions of the human spirit. What makes us 
human is not just our prehensile thumb, but our soul. 


OPINION 


In our technocentrism we judge cultures by their artifacts 
rather than their humanity. All the artifacts in the world lie 
dead but for the spark of life experience. It is here that great 
teachers have their place, to bring to life the artifacts of this 
and other cultures. And it is here that a university finds its 
unique and essential role: to support the pursuit of knowledge 
in the company of friends, to support people dedicated to 
exploring, to turn towards unexplored vistas, to discovery, 
renewal, creation and articulation of that body of knowledge 
and beliefs that define our world. We should judge ourselves 
not solely by the number of successful medical school 
candidates, the number of published faculty and other such 
statistics, but also by the involvement, spirit, and vision of all 


' those participating. Sheer volume of words or credentials has 


personnel of the State apparatus are planned. The Sandinista 
National Directorate; the leadership of the FSLN, are 
expected to head-up various ministries. At present only three 
members of the nine national Sandinista leadership occupy 
top positions in government. This change could mean a 
further assertion of political hegemony on the side of the 
popular interests represented by the FSLN. 


INTERNATIONAL 


According to an article in the Bay Guardian (1/16/80) by 
Henry Fried, the original post-revolution cabinet corres- 
ponded to a particular political conjunture that is now past. 
At that time the mass organizations and the Sandinista 
National Liberation Front were bending over backwards to 
assure the bourgeoisie more representation than relative to its 
proportion of the population. Such a move, says Fried, was 
meant to be responsive to the political and economic need to 
involve capital controlled by the bourgeoisie in the recon- 
struction process. At the same time over-representation of 
the bourgeoisie has served to undercut the anticommunist 
rhetoric of the US that was part of an interventionist ideology. 

The Government of National Reconstruction is based on 
the national unity of all sectors, with the exclusion of the 
“‘antinational” Somoza forces. The politically organized 
sectors of the population can be broken down into two 
factions: the bourgeoisie and the popular sectors, which 
include the working class and the peasantry. Within the State 
are representatives of both bourgeois and popular classes, as 
well as the petty-bourgeoisie, which occupies an intermediate 
and ambiguous position with respect to the two principal 
groups. 

Production is organized privately by the bourgeoisie and 
publicly by the State. Private property has not been outlawed. 


never been synonymous with wisdom. A university faculty 
selected on the basis of “publish or perish” is in grave danger 
of itself perishing in spirit. 

It is in the fostering of the spirit of learning that the tradition 
of the university has its roots. From time immemorial 
teachers and students have gathered to share the wisdom of 
the mind, body, and soul. Whether the teacher was chanting 
the oral history of the people, revealing the subtle art of 
healing, leading the steps of a dance, or expounding on the 
primal essence of geometry, the transmission of knowledge 
and wisdom has always been the task of sages, elders, 
visionaries. All too often this tradition degenerates to the - 
hollow flow of information from blackboard to notes, mimicry 
and echoing that make mockery of true learning. 

‘fhe original vision of the university arose from a reverence 
for true learning and a desire to eliminate preoccupation with 
such empty actions. This campus has professed to hold 
learning in highest respect. The clustering of the colleges, the 
narrative evaluation, the undergraduate emphasis; all facets 
of this structure reflect this ideal. Yet, this structure is only a 
vehicle, a tool. The essence is the people. 

While we are working to preserve and improve the 
structure of this school, let us not forget that it is the teachers 
and the students who are the crucial element. Those who are 
great teachers, who have the ability to teach from their life 
rather than from the printed word, are not necessarily those 
who work easily with the bureaucratic structure of this 
institution. Yet, if this university is to be a center of learning 
not just a producer of technicians—a socializer to the 
common denominator— it is crucial that the traditional vision 
of the university be cherished and fostered. There is a need in 
this world for keepers of our culture and language, but an even 
greater need for the inspiration of great thinkers and vision- 
aries, for without them a culture and its language grow stag- 
nant. 


Nicaragua: learning to crawl 


Yet several laws, such as a rent control law, have laid down 
some. restrictions. The State also has encouraged efficient 
small private businesses by providing technical assistance 
and credit facilities. 

Despite very real hardships, the solidarity of the mass 
organizations with the revolutionary state continues to build 
ever stronger ties between the vanguard and the popular 
sectors. The FSLN and mass organizations are currently 
carrying out intensive consciousness-raising work which has 
the dual purpose of consolidating the political development of 
the working class and peasantry, and emphasizing the 
importance of production and the need for savings and 
austerity. 

A Sandinista Defense Committee member said: “Nica- 
ragua today is like a small child, just learning to crawl. But we 
have come very far in a short time.” 
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One of the natural wonders of the world, 
Yosemite is loved by millions of campers 
and mosquitoes. Some contend however 
that the Yosemite Valley is now nothing 
more than a scenic version of Central Park. 
In order to save some of the pristine nature 
of the park, a new plan for Yosemite’s 
future is being discussed. 


by Andy Siegal 


Centuries ago, Miwok Indians discovered refuge in Yose- 
mite Valley, and they remained there until white men forced 
them out. Now, California’s city dwellers flock to Yosemite 
for the same age-old purpose: to seek refuge. The towering 
granite walls and veil-like waterfalls of Yosemite Valley 
welcome all who enter—but at the same time symbolize a 
seething pot of controversy. 

The very nature of the place, the idyllic splendor we enjoy 
there, has brought. Yosemite into the middle of the biggest 
conservation, planning and reorganization effort in the 
National Park history. All the concerns about the park hinge 
on the General Management Plan (GMP), worked out by 
administrators, conservationists, entrepreneurs, and the pub- 
lic over a period of years. 

Until recently, Yosemite held little interest for the press or 
the government. However, the GMP has brought almost 
every group and opinion into the act—part of a long drama 
which started in the 1860s with the arrival of naturalist John 
Muir. Muir saw the oncoming destruction of the Sierra by 
lumbermen and shepherds, and persistently pushed for 
Congress to save the Yosemite region. The park was finally 
established on October |, 1890, but the problems were far 
from over. 

Controversy about the purpose of the park is basis of 
Yosemite’s problems. The issue is whether the park is for 
recreation, conservation, or both. The Park Service has been 
tangling with this problem since 1916. In the 1920's, private 
hotels and tour operators came to the park. Yosemite then 
served mostly as a resort for the rich and adventurous because 
it was an expensive and difficult place to reach. 

When auto transportation improved during the 50s, another 
major change came to the park. There was a 15-year period of 
burgeoning growth and construction, augmenting the park’s 
new purpose as the middle class’ playground. 

This scene still survives, but in the last decade the Park Ser- 
vice has made a complete turnaround regarding the park’s 
purpose. Joined by conservationists, it began the nearly 
impossible task of rescuing Yosemite, particularly the Valley, 
from ruin—from being loved to death by campers, hikers, 
bikers, bus riders, swimmers, skiers, horseback riders, 
lodgers, and photographers. Today we find the park in the 
midst of a monumental plan to reorganize the Valley’s 
manmade features and to change the public’s uses and 
attitudes toward the park. 

In National Parks, visitor services, aside from camp- 
grounds, roads, and rangers, are provided by a concession- 
aire. In Yosemite, this service is provided by the Yosemite 
Park and Curry Company (YP&CC), the result of a merger 
between the various independent hotel owners in the Valley. 
A huge company responsible for cabins, hotels, food, tours, 
an ice rink, and skiing, the YP&CC is now owned by the 
Music Corporation of America (MCA). 

Any reorganization plan for Yosemite would affect YP&CC 
operations almost entirely, because the cabins and motel 
units it operates occupy a large part of the Valley real estate. 
The plans call for anything from increasing the number of 
accomodations, to severely cutting the lodging availability. 
The latter plan would raze all the Yosemite Lodge cabins— 
about 180 units of 1940 vintage. YP&CC public affairs 
chief Debra Kroon explained the company’s arrangement 
with the Park Service as such—the NPS can tell the YP&CC 
exactly what to do, and they must do it to remain in the park. 
Theretore, any cuts in accomodations or other services would 
simply have to be swallowed by the YP & CC in a“ grin-and- 
bear-it’” situation. However, Kroon stated, “The company 
does not intend to leave the park.” 


ue 


Big plans for a little valley 


Summer storm over Half Dome, Yosemite Valley 


Yosemite’s chief problems lie in three main areas: first, the 
Rhode Island-sized park is viewed in such a way that a 
fantastic majority of the visitors concentrate in the seven- 
square miles of Yosemite Valley. Second, the Valley simply 
cannot hold the traffic caused by more than 2.5 million 
visitors per year, who, thirdly, almost all come during 
summer. Faced with these and many other problems, the 
NPS launched the campaign to formulate one coherent, and — 
reasonable plan for the park’s future. However, with this 
declaration the coherency, decisiveness, logic, and reason of 
the project ended. So many ideas and conflicting arguments 
on the uses of the park were stated in the early years of 
planning (1968-1974) that very little could be agreed upon. 


The Park Service began the 
nearly impossible task of 
rescuing Yosemite, particulary 
the Valley, from ruin—from being 
loved to death by tourists. 


The park service, the public, and the YP & CC heard 
proposals ranging from a park city-scape similar to Disney- 
land to a wilderness approaching the Canadian North. 
Historically a rather conservative and slow-moving organiza- 
tion, the NPS would hear the ideas but would not act on any 
but a compromise, moderate plan. 

In an effort to produce such a compromise, the NPS put 
together a Master Plan workbook and sent them out to 
62,000 members of the public. Every development area in 
the park was discussed, from Yosemite Valley to Tuolomne 
Meadows. The workbook encompassed concessionaire activ- 
ities, campgrounds, picnic areas, even trails and bike paths. 

After several years of reading and figuring, the NPS 
published a “Draft General Management Plan (GMP),” 
which was a fairly good representation of the conservationist, 
anti-development viewpoint. The plan called for the construc- 
tion of a 700-car parking lot in the Yosemite Valley for 
visitors who would then ride buses to the heart of the valley, 
elimination of 180 cabins at the Lodge, removal of large 
parking lots in the Yosemite Village area, and other changes. 
Plans for the high country included increased campground 
sizes, redesign of the Wawona area to provide for replace- 
ment employee housing and relocation of some poorly- 
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But the battle for the plan was not over, for the entire thing 
had yet to be approved by both the park service and the NPS 
director, William J. Whalen. The Plan, which encompasses 
transportation, accomodations, natural resources, visitor use 
levels, concessionaire activities, and park administration, 
was such an all-powerful structure that many objections, 
revisions, and new suggestions arose. 

Serious objections to the 700-car parking lot were voiced 
by people in and out of the park, complaining that no more 
construction should take place in the valley. Yosemite Park 
Public Information Officer A.B. Sansum stated, ‘* Any more 
development in the park should not be in the park.’ He 
suggested using parking areas outside the park boundaries in 
EI Portal, Fishcamp, or other sites. 

Although no serious objections to reducing accomodations 
have been voiced, the current feeling is that no lodging 
facilities will be changed. The aspect of the plan most likely to 
take place seems to be the relocation of employee housing 
from the valley to El Portal and Wawona. Both NPS and 
YP & CC workers live in Yosemite Valley now in housing 
units which are an eyesore in Yosemite Village. Unfortunately, 
even these moves are tenuous, due to NPS director Whalen’s 
purported unpopularity and unconvincing manner. 

The observer struggles to decipher the maze of differing 
viewpoints and emotions, and the interests involved try to 
out-shout each other in the push to see their own plans carried 
out. ‘““Yosemite is a complex park to administer,” says 
Sansum, and it is equally difficult to reorganize. So many 
people, acres, and views are involved that the issue could take 
decades to resolve. Unfortunately, the NPS and federal 
bureaucracy is sometimes so slow and cumbersome that the 
delays only become longer and the disputes even more 
entrenched. The director doesn’t have enough support in the 
press, in Congress, and even in his own ranks to make iong- 
range goals of the GMP feasible under his reign. 

As for immediately imminent GMP progress, Sansum 
expects “probably a lot of drawings. Yes, there’ll be a lot of 
drawings.” He, too, feels that the enormous expense of the 
moves and the “history of the NPS to do things ass- 
backwards” will make the enactment a slow, torturous 
process. However, the most important goal remains: we must 
make sure that future generations have Yosemite Park as a 
place to enjoy and revel in as we have. The fleeting interests 
of tourism agencies, hotel owners, or money-hungry developers 
must not be allowed to permanently scar the grandeur of 


nature’s Yosemite, California's narrow, grassy valley. 
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Loaded and Rolling 


by Carter Young 


LAST 
DAY 
TO 
RETURN 
TEXTS 
FRIDAY 

JAN. 25 


1547 Pacific Garden Mall 
Santa Cruz 
423/0900 


dees KENNEDY IS CONSIDERED BY MANY TO 
be the epitome of liberal politician. But if he can push through 
Congress his revised Federal Criminal Code, Kennedy will 
become the greatest threat to the Bill of Rights since Richard 
Nixon. 

Titled S. 1722, Kennedy’s bill redefines—and adds to— 
the more than 3000 criminal laws already on Federal books. 
Already passed by the Kennedy-chaired Senate Judiciary 
Committee in a 14 to 1 vote, the bill would allow the 
government to appeal prisoner sentencing which it considers 
too lenient (contrary to the double jeopardy clause of the Fifth 
Amendment), expand the power of judges to deny defendants 


open to 6 pm 
this week 


e bail, and further extend the government’s power to wire-tap 
SS Nee its citi ; 
a. oc G.” K® its citizens. _ 
We NETH ef Q Also included in the bill are the criminal secrecy sections of 
Ros the Atomic Energy Bill. These codes were used by the 
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government in its attempt to stifle the Progressive’s public- 
ation of supposed nuclear weapons secrets. No one went to 
jail in that case, but the inclusion of these laws in the Criminal 
Code could make it a lot tougher for future critics of US 
nuclear policies. 

The long arm of Kennedy’s law would also embrace 
protestors at nuclear plants. S. 1722 would make it a Federal 
offense to engage in criminal entry or property damage at an y 
power plant—even if the plant is still under construction. 
That’s not too drastic a change from the present until one 
realizes that the bill would make “inchoate” crimes punish- 
able—crimes which were started but never finished. Because 
Kennedy’s bill includes a broader definition of criminal 
attempt, solicitation, and conspiracy than we’ve had before, 
one could be arrested and convicted for merely suggesting 
that a fence be cut at Diablo Canyon, even if no one takes you 
up on the offer. With the increased power the bill would give 
the FBI, groups opposed to nuclear power would become 
prime targets for covert infiltration. 
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And if you found a FBI bug on your phone and pulled it off, 
you would be guilty of another new crime: “Obstructing a 
Government Function by Fraud.” Under current law, you 
are under no obligation to assist the government in its 
invasion of your privacy. 

You are also not required to tell the truth except under 
signed or sworn oath, but Kennedy wants to change that. 
Section 1343 would make it a crime to lie to the police—not 
just in court, but also on the street, where it’s just your word 
against a cop’s. For some police forces, this would be the next 
best thing to a pay raise. 

There are many other provisions to the bill, but the 
implications of Kennedy’s actions should be clear: a further 
erosion of our constitutionally granted civil rights. Kennedy 

and his co-sponsors, Republicans Strom Thurmond and 

RN Aa . LEE Z aN EN ; . 74)" Orrin Hatch, are very proud of this new collection of laws, 

4 NY ‘ d } \sty/ | and it is expected that the bill will pass easily in the Senate. 

| Liberals might argue that Kennedy never intended for the 

proposed laws to be used against them, but they have very 

\ | little guaranteed in writing. And if Kennedy were elected 

president, do you think he would appoint Supreme Court 

justices and Justice Department officials who were opposed 
to his thoughts on crime? 
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Most of the information above was gleaned from Nat 
Hentoff’s column in the Village Voice. For many years now, 
Hentoff has been one of the press’ most inspired defenders of 
constitutional rights. His column, like the magazine it appears 
in, is always intelligent and timely. 
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TV’s got your famil} 


by Frank Viviano 


The American family is changing—radically, perhaps 
permanently. And a major contributor to those changes is 
found in virtually every American household. Television has 
been intimately concerned with the health and nature of the 
family for more than 30 years, affecting the way we perceive 
normal personal relationships; and how we view our own 
lives. It’s not simply entertainment, but a basic part of our 
common experience, an influential element in our plans for 
the future. 

“Television picks up some things that are on the edge of 
tomorrow,”’ asserts producer Norman Lear. 

Does primetime fiction actually anticipate the future of 
real family life? What could such bizarre living arrangements 
as the engineered “marriages” of Love Boat and Fantasy 
Island, the menage-a-trois of Three’s Company, or the 
chaotic swinging of Soap, possibly have to do with reality? 

For jaded viewers who believe that the medium is obsessed 
with the inane and the irrelevent, the answer may be 
“nothing.” Repetition, endless repetition, is what the boob 
tube’s programming is all about. If a concept works, copy it. 

But that’s precisely the point. Television programming 
does run through patterns and cycles: detective thrillers in the 
early 50s, westerns (51 of them) at the decade’s end; 
espionage in the mid-Sixties; and brutal police series in the 
70s, to name just a few. It’s one thing to say that a cycle 
explains why an individual show is developed—why, for 
example, Lear’s Archie Bunker generated a host of imitators 
in the years following his Nielsen triumphs. But it’s quite 
another thing to explain why the public was willing to support 
so many programs based on the Lear formula of comedy, 
controversy, and conflict in the family. Or, more importantly, 
what effect that viewing experience has had on American 
social relations. 

Robert Rosen, director of the National Academy of 
Television Arts and Sciences Archive at UCLA, believes we 
may have to change the way we think about the medium to 
answer these questions. “Television isn’t just a mirror, 
reflecting what’s already happening in the popular mind,” he 
says. “‘It’s actually part of the social fabric,” combining with 
other daily experiences to influence our behavior. 


A case in point: The children of the post-war baby boom . 


were history’s first great television watchers. In a sense, the 
medium was born with them and grew with them. On the face 
of it, TV fed these younsters a steady diet of stern, no- 
nonsense heroes and slapstick clowns whose antics had 
nothing to do with serious social issues, much less with the 
massive revolt of the 60s. 

Or did it? In fact, a closer look at the schedule between 
1959 and 1965, when the baby boom was in its most 
impressionable years, turns up evidence of the very forces 
which fueled 60s protest. On Ben Casey, Dr. Kildare, East- 
Side, West-Side, and The Defenders young idealists were 
launching weekly assaults on their inflexible professignal 
establishments. LS e 

Television comedies like The Many wit Dobie 


Gillis, Car 54, Where Are You?, and McHaleé’s Navy - 


featured casts of unruly saboteurs undermining such hal- 
lowed institutions as the schools, the police, anid the military. 
Elsewhere on the air, the old TV marriage formula of harried 
husband/nutty wife—formula which gave us lt Love Lucy, I 
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Married Joan and Burns and Allen—was reversed. Al- 
though they might work to preserve the illusion of male 
supremacy, the women of Bewitched, I Dream of Jeannie 
and My Living Doll were secretly more powerful than their 
mates. TV fiction in these years, Betty Friedan later wrote, 
demonstrated covertly just how resentful women had be- 


ANALYSIS 


In other words, primetime television was full of the 
explosive family dynamics of the 60s—generation gap, anti- 
authoritarian protest and sexual conflict—before anyone 
realized that an explosion was underway. It anticipated (and 
helped create) the Age of Alienation. 

More recently, television has become a major testing 
ground for changes in the family which will almost certainly 
affect the assumptions that real Americans bring to their own 
living arrangements in the years ahead. “The old-fashioned 
television family is dying,”’ says critic Roberst Sklar. “The 
problem may be the model for the family; both in television 
and in life, it isn’t really working any more,” adds veteran 
producer David Sontag. “‘It may be that television is helping 
to define a new version of the family.” 

That new version has nothing to do with blood ties or legal 
marriage bonds. Instead, it rests on a definition which Mary 


Television has become a major 
testing ground for changes in the 
family which will almost certainly 
affect the assumptions real 
Americans will bring to their own 
living arrangements. 


Richards once offered on the Mary Tyler Moore Show. 
‘What is a family, anyway?” asked the unmarried heroine 
(one of TV’s first). Her answer: any group of people who 
shared a great deal of affection, time, and intense experience. 

‘The values traditionally associated with the home are 
being transferred to other arenas in the television fiction, and 
especially to the work place,” notes University of Texas 
professor Horace Newcomb. 
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In recent years, de facto families along the lines of the M- 
T-M news staff have become the normal families on the air. 
Lou Grant has moved back into print journalism where he 
plays father to a brood of eager young reporters. Sexual 
taboos are just a laughing matter in the household of Three’s 
Company or in the fleeting affairs of Love Boat and Fantasy 
Island. Barney Miller’s real kids are his bumbling, lovable 
police officers. Soap has succeeded against the critical odds 
by holding the traditional family up to the most outrageous 
parody imaginable. 

Even where the nuclear family does survive in some form, 
it is shadowed by problems. Alice Hyatt (Alice) is widowed, 
Ann Romano (One Day At a Time) divorced. The most 
popular character on family-oriented Happy Days is not a 
family member at all, but the unattached Fonzie. And 
perhaps because they would otherwise seem implausible, the 
perfect nuclear families of Little House on the Prairie and 
The Waltons are set in the past, built on nostalgic memories 
of a deteriorating institution. 

Clearly, television is reflecting real developments in the 
way life is conducted. More people live together without 
marriage today. Millions of mothers are pursuing careers 
outside of the kitchen. Instead of depending on home cooking, 
we spend one-third of our nutritional dollars in some 140,000 
fast food outlets. Although at the moment we may still revere 
the idea of the nuclear family, these developments have 
contributed to a weakening of its material and emotional role. 
Harvard sociologist John Gagnon points out that the termr 
nology used to describe families like that in Three’s Company 
had even changed. ‘“‘Once we called them ‘deviant’,”’ he says. 
“Then we began calling them ‘variant’. Now we call them 
‘alternative’.”” 

Just as clearly, television is an intrinsic part of that 
emerging new social fabric. It’s the advertising forum for fast 
food, an important force in child-raising, and at least since the 
time of Mary Tyler Moore, it has offered positive incentives 
for women to work. 

Moreover, it’s the place where once unconventional living 
arrangements are being made conventional, through the 
repetition and wide viewing of programs which challenge our 
most basic assumptions about normal behavior, our very 
“family ideology.” 

What seems normal on TV today may not actually be 
normal. But unless something very surprising happens, it will 
probably be normal tomorrow. 
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Book review 


Amazons, in fact and fiction: heroic 
fantasy defended and renewed 


by De Clarke 


AMAZONS! ed. by J. A. Solmonson, DAW paperbacks. 


“T will not resign myself to the lot of women, who bow their 
heads and become concubines. I wish to ride the tempest, 
tame the waves, kill the sharks. I want to drive the enemy 
away to save our people.” —Thieu Thi Trinh, 248 AD (By 
age 21, she had led thirty battles and liberated Vietnam, for 
six months, from Chinese tyranny.) 

“Why have you made me manly and strong like my brothers, 
only to compel me, now that I am fifteen, to do nothing but 
mumble a lot of interminable prayers?” —Dona Catalina de 
Erauso (At an early age she ran away from a Spanish 
convent and earned her way to Central America, to become a 
soldier of fortune there in the early 1600's. King Philip later 
awarded her a pension for her exploits, and Pope Urban 
VIII granted her special permission to wear men’s garb 
when she returned to Spain.) 


Our history books (not the ones we are handed in 


_ Classrooms, but more obscure and valuable tomes)—are 


filled with the stories of adventui ing and fighting women, as J. 
A. Salmonson points out in the preface to Amazons!, an 
anthology of women’s adventure stories. 

Their lives are well-documented: Queen Christina of 
Sweden left her throne to go adventuring across Europe in the 
1600’s; Yaa Asontewa led her Ashanti followers to war in 
1900 and 1901; Mary Dennis fought in the front lines of the 

American Civil War; Kit Cavanaugh was a dragoon in the 
British Army, living openly as a woman until her full military 
funeral; Madame Yoko, diplomatist and warrior, ruled the 
fourteen tribes of the Kpa Mende Confederacy in the 
1800’s—the largest chiefdom of the Sierra Leone; the Trung 
sisters, with 36 women generals, led 80,000 troops against 
the Chinese in 40 A.D., freeing Vietnam for the first time in a 
millenium; Boudicca led a rebellion against the Roman 
occupation of England in 60 A.D.; Aethelflaed armed Wales 
and resisted the Danish invaders from 910 to 915... Major 
Tamara Aleksandrovna, Harriet Tubman, Anne Bonney, 


“One Eye” Hawkins, Charlie Parkhurst, Calamity Jane, . 


Major-General Li Chen, Alexandria David-Neel (a Knight 
in the French Legion of Honour!)—the list continues un- 
broken through every epoch. 

Specific female heroes appear in every unrevised epic. The 
tale of the fall of Troy, for example, in versions older than 
those of Homer and Euripides (whose lives postdate the event 
by many years), includes the temporary liberation of the city 
by the army of the Amazon queen Penthesilia, responding to 
Queen Hecuba’s request for aid. In these oldest versions, 
Hecuba is the one powerful ruler of Troy; when Achilles 
retook the city, it was probably the fall of the last stronghold of 
goddess monotheism (and matriarchy) in the Mediterranean 
area. 

In myths like this one, and in documented history, we find 
convincing evidence of a time when women power in their 
own right and moved as freely as men amid the discoveries 
and adventures of the elder world. Yet, when we turn to 
modern fiction, though tales of thé elder world are much- 
demanded and much-written, elaborately illustrated, anno- 
tated, and criticized—we find no strong women in their pages. 
We find this instead: 

“‘Foregoing simple credibility, writers (curiously, mostly 


men) have commonly relegated women to a series of 


contradictory images of demonic rage and angelic passivity; 
virtuous ethereal lady, or frigid hen; noble prostitute, or 
vicious whore . . . the feline child protector who fights only 
from maternal instinct, or the Medean baby killer; evil 
sorceress (if powerful) or helpless prize (if meek); incom- 
petent burden, or, at best, the spunky ‘girl’ who guards her 


man’s back by day and warms his bed by night. This, of 
course, applies only to stories which feature wom¢p in any 
context at all...” 


Ke 
“By far the largest role women play in heroic fantasy or 
sword and sorcery is not in the text of the authors, but in 
illustrations rendered by artists of intriguing if limited ability. 
They habitually depict women of peculiar thigh and mam- 
mary proportions. Even the rare ‘‘amazon” from this school 
of art stands ready to trip on her tresses; and she is always 
holding forth swollen breasts as though cognizant of the fact 
that the bold barbarian really only wants to suckle his 
momma.” 


“True, alas,” say those of us sick of worlds “where 
simpletons are rewarded for unprovoked violence and undis- 
guised misogyny.” But we search the paperback wasteland in 
vain for better fare—till we discover a book, here and there, 
that lifts itself (and us) out of the endlessly recycled, self- 
regurgitating muck that heroic fantasy has been reduced to. 
Such books are like a breath of good air; AMAZONS! is like a 


sea wind. : aye 
Here are twelve stories, and a reconstruction of and 


commentary on a lost epic by Emily Bronte. Every story 
intrigues the mind, pleases the ear; no story is like another, 
except that all have the ring of reality about them. All have a 
solid and satisfying texture, to the reader alienated by years of 
wading through the misogynistic daydreams that play poor 
substitute for modern heroic fiction. 

Herein you will meet Arafel (Eld-born, guardian in 
Caerdale) as she defies the world of mortals; Chimquar (her 
real name is Tomyris), exiled Amazon of Sharone, living in 
man’s guise in Aekara; Ellide of the White Waste, who with 
the help of the Goddess avenges the ransack of her village; 
August Queen of Gondal (Emily Bronte’s invention and 
hero); Riska, thief and intriguer, who brings down the city of 
Ultrebre for vengence’s sake; Dossouye, Dahomean warrior, 
on her quest for the legendary Sword of Agbewe; Jane Saint, 
on her own surrealist adventure through the pitfalls of modern 
myth; Morganor Queen of Enbatana, and her lost lover 
Liwdres; Tanree the Sulcar sailor and her shipwreck in 
company of the woman-hating Falconer; Diane, Joesy, 
Heidi, Maria, and Agnes of the Rape Patrol, and their grim 

adventure; Ki and Vandien, good friends amid dire perils; 
Jaisel—who rides through Carolingian France in tarnished 
chain-mail and white lace —as she challenges the fortress of 
the sorcerer Maudras; and lastly Kai Talvela, samurai, the 
woman who loved the Moon and was loved by her in return. 

AMAZONS! is a challenge to all readers and writers. Each 
story delights the soul as well as the senses; and the 
anthologist has included a partial bibliography as an aid to 
those readers who will go on searching for worlds where 
women truly live and breath. Our fiction necessarily shapes 
our truths: it heartens me to read stories so far from the old sad 
habits of our literature, so near to my dreams. I cannot 
recommend AMAZONS! too highly. 


The Women’s 
Coffeehouse 

of Santa Cruz 

By Kerry Anna Cobra 


On the first and third Fridays of the month, Santa Cruz 
women have a special opportunity to enjoy each other’s 
company in an environment just for them. The Women’s 
Coffeehouse at the YWCA offers these women-only events 
at their 303 Walnut Street facility, near downtown and right 
on the busline. 

Women’s talents have an appreciative forum at the 
Coffeehouse: musicians, poets, an improvisational theater 
group, and others have performed there since its November 
17 grand opening, and Karen Belford of Women Opposed to 
Nuclear Technology is scheduled to sing her political songs 
at the next Coffeehouse night. 

: The Santa Cruz Women’s Coffeehouse began when Kathy 
Tessmer of the Women’s Work Information Center noticed 
that the activities at the YWCA needed some expansion to 
serve the community’s needs, The idea of a woman-identified, 
women-only coffeehouse occurred in coversation with Mai, 
and the two women presented it to Ruth Royal of the YWCA, 
where it met with welcoming approval. Ever Since its 


photo by Renee Martinez 
opening, each evening of its existence has been attended by 
over a hundred women, and this success has prompted 
Coffeehouse organizers to plan the event weekly beginning 
the first of March. | 

The only problem with all this is, I’ve never been to the 
Women’s Coffeehouse myself. The next occasion this laud- 
able community-building effort will open its doors will be the 
the first of February, 8:00 pm, and I hope to see you there (I’ll 
have a plastic squid on my lapel.) 
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Film review 
Between Men 


by Kerry Anna Cobra 


January 29 and 30, the Sash Mill will be showing Reel Life 
Films’ feature length cinema verite documentary of “‘con- 
temporary love relationships,” Between Men and Women. 

Like the General Electric Carousel of Progress, or The 
Attack of the Killer Tomatoes, in its photo-accuracy Be- 
tween Men and Women becomes a self-contained parody of 
the society it packages. The differences between these three 
efforts is the subject matter they approach: The Carousel of 
Progress looks at the way technology changes our lives, 
particularly our lives together, Tomatoes is about humor, as 
pro¢essed through the popular culture of TV and advertising, 

4 schlock-media values as internalized in the middle class; 

d Between Men and Women takes the people themselves 

d makes them the robots and the caricatured movie- 
characters they are — especially in the aspect of life now and 
again called the “love relationship.” 

To deal with the obvious immediately, one way the film 
shows itself to be hardly a modern document is that its “love 
relationships” are indeed only between men and women. The 
lack of modernness this exemplifies is deceptive, however, in 
terms of a view of the film taking into account the presence of 
its makers as characters: the self-containment aspect. The 
film-makers’ values and interests are in a way as much “‘on 
camera” as those of their subjects, and seem hardly less 
voidal: but the whole package is undisputably contemporary. 

Jack Nyblom, the director, envisioned the film when a 
“relationship” of his own was failing. According to produc- 


tion manager Joe O’ Kane, it was the (almost all-male) staff of © 


the film (the exception: assistant to the director Janice 
Nordahl) whose interests determined which of the fifty or so 
people interviewed would appear in the film: “The people we 
thought would be the most interesting” were then edited 
against repeating themselves, and for time, and the first cut 
shown to those interesting individuals. It is this showing, at an 
alcoholically-well-oiled spaghetti supper, and its subjects’ 
responses, that constitutes the film as it will be distributed 
and shown at Sash Mill this week. 


The gimmick of looking at people looking at earlier 


versions of themselves could have been much more interest- 
ing than it was — the opening scene’s clumsy grotesquery, 


showing how unappetizingly otherwise ‘attractive’ women 


eat spaghetti, set a heavy-handed tone of playing the structure 


ase 


‘ launching some level of verbal attack. It was this more than 


and Women 


—in a gimmicky way—to a death the audience could only 
welcome after 80 minutes. 

As a film, then, this one has problems of the most serious 
kind, not least of which is the apparent naievete or simple 
thickness of the filmmakers, but extended through to the 
witless narration delivered in ludicrously over-ripe tones by a 
d.j. found at the last minute. However, as an object typify- 


As an object typifying 
cultural attitudes, some 
warning, Some encouraging, 
this film is an experience 
I recommend for members 
of my generation—like _ 

a film on dinosaurs for 
primates. 


ing cultural attitudes, some warning us, some encouraging us, 
it’s an experience I recommend especially for my generation. 
A Chicano man is featured, speaking candidly about the 
“double standard” and his early perception of its benefit to 
him as a man; speaking in terms of his culture as a Chicano, 
he is an assertive, eloquent illustration of the much-used 
concept of machismo — a “warrior ethic” of honor rather 
than the Anglo image of any overbearing or overhormonal 
male — who can see the rationality and compassion of 
allowing his wife some deviation from her prescribed role. 
In contrast, one of the cinematographers who was attending 
the filmed screening of the film’s first cut, an Anglo, typifies 
the ugliness that can result from being brought up a Western 
male. This man doesn’t hesitate to question the behavior of 
others, attack their motives and personal styles — accepted 
bellicosity, because it is not direct physical violence, that 
others in the film, including one woman, also exhibit. 
These people (at the screening) could not leave each other 
alone. Hardly any character in the film was allowed to speak 
his or her mind on film without one of the viewers in the room 


the almost defiantly (I’m-such-a-bad-little-boy) sexist atti- 
tudes some of the men expressed that gave me a rather grim 
picture of the Northern California hipoisie. With only a 
couple of possible exceptions, the people interviewed didn’t 
show a very high level of intelligence — yet all seemed fluent 
in the jargon of a pop-psychology ethical system, and ready to 
maintain its purity, like chickens, through the pecking order. 

In this environment of oddly insular and somewhat 
dangerous (Kalifornia Uber Alles!) values, however, there 
are moments of relief, glee even, when certain of the women 
characters upset the pecking order, exhibiting strength and 


candor beyond all expectation, and forming bonds among 
themselves. Liza, a thoughtful, intelligent woman even in her _ 
first appearances on the year-old tapes, has such a detach- 
ment from the zoo scene around her that I empathized with 
her. But as the film progressed, it became apparent that she 
was attached, to another woman in the film, Julia, whose joy 
in life and sex, and whose practical wisdom, made her easily 
the most appealing character in the film. Julia and Liza, 
iconoclastic, bravex, and funny, would’ve made Between 
Men and Women worth seeing; but observing them and all 
their contemporaries is instructive and fascinating, and 
finally hopeful: perhaps authentic attempts at friendship can 
humanize even that brutal institution, the “love relation- 
ship.” 


Events of interest to 


women 


Announce your events, classes, art exhibits, meetings in the 
City on a Hill women’s section by sending a note to City ona 
Hill, The Rockhouse, UCSC, Santa Cruz, 95064. The 
deadline for our Thursday issues is the previous Sunday 
evening at 8. If you’d prefer, bring messages yourself—we’re 
in the small stone building at the corner of Bay and High 
streets. 


Resources for Women is creating a library/information bank 
pertaining to women in employment. Donations of related 
books and materials are requested, and are tax-deductible. 
The library is open to the public weekdays from nine to five 
and aims to include a wide variety of books and periodicals. 


The location is 104 Walnut, Suite 212. Call Susan Beardsley 
or Grace Hammond for more information at 429-1627. 


WomensWorks presents Robin Flower, Nancy Vogl, and 
Laurie Lewis in concert Friday, January 25, at 8:30 p.m. at 


the Laurel Community Center, also more progressively 
known as the Louden Nelson C.C., with their superb 
acoustic jazz, fiddling, and bluegrass picking. Opening will be 
Santa Cruzan guitarist/vocalist Pat Smith. For more infor- 
mation and to arrange free childcare, call (in advance) 462- 


i i -2363. 
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The UCSC Women’s Basketball game this Friday at 7:00 
p.m. is a home game, right here in our own West Gym, so be 
there for some of the coolest basketball action you could hope 
to see. So suggests Nellie Oberholtzer, player and friend of 
all right-thinking sportspersons. 


Women and Obesity: The Female Body Image will be the 
subject of a discussion led by Cynthia Jordan on Saturday, 
January 26 at the Santa Cruz YWCA, Walnut and Chestnut, 
from 10:00 am to 1:00 pm. Jordan encourages women to 
develop a healthy, positive image, while exposing the damage 
of media stereotypes, fad diets, and “fat psychology.” 


KaleghI Quinn will be teaching another of her highly- 
recommended self-defense workshops, sponsored by Santa 
Cruz Women Against Rape, on Saturday, January 26 from 
10 am to 5 pm at the Santa Cruz YWCA. Childcare is 
provided free. The cost for the workshop is $3-$10 on a 
sliding scale. Participants should wear loose clothing and 
bring a bag lunch. 

Note: All YWCA events require pre-registration. This can be 
accomplished by a phone call to 426-3062. 


Santa Cruz Women Take Back the Night is sponsoring a 
demonstration/march protesting violence against women, 
and the cultural climate they believe reflects and perpetuates 
such violence, on February 8. There will be more on this next 


week; mark your little old calendars, for now. 
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by Kerry Cobra 


: influenced by John Cage. Influenced, in turn, by 
Marcel Duchamp, who claimed a spiritual and 
visionary empathy with him, Cage launched a serious 
challenge to the existentialist thinking of 50s art. 
Cage turned to eastern philosophy during personal prob- 
lems in 1945 and has: preferred to associate himself with 
natural processes rather than artists as they defined them- 


LLL EE LLIN LIDDELL LE LLL LDC DO 
Mi: art in the United States has been strongly’ 


selves. He perceived an elitism in artists’ special conception - 


of their social role and once commented that he didn’t feel 
himself to be “‘any better than anything out there” in the 
woods near his house. 

Impatient with the apparent self-absorption of surrealist 


and abstract expressionist artists who chose inner psycho- 


logical states, feelings, or beliefs as the subject matter of their 
work, Cage preferred to focus on the everyday environment, 
with all its random textures of sight and sound— another tie 


-with Duchamp and his Readymades. He diverges somewhat 


from Duchamp, however, in his belief that chance is the 
forming principle of nature, and that the artist should use 
chance operations, minimizing personal influence, in imita- 
tion of nature. . 
_ His primary influence on such American artists as Jasper 

Johns and Robert Rauschenberg has been almost optimistic 
focusing of attention onto the American scene. His attitudes 
have led a younger generation of artists to “accept (America) 
as it is, ina Zen-like spirit of joy and revolution.” He has also 
influenced younger artists to pay serious attention to Marcel 
Duchamp, who may be the most important artist of the 20th 
century. 

According to Morton Feldman, “‘What Cage has to teach 

is that just as there is no way to arrive at art, there is no way 
not to.” 0 
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‘by Marty Stevens 


show. The works are highly experimental in that they 
require quite a bit from the viewer. Most prominent are 
the works of John Cage. 

Cage gained his notoriety in the field of modern classical 
music composition, but this has not deterred him from 
producing some truly exciting pieces of visual art. Cage uses 
the element of chance in his work: random color selection, 
image selection, and placement, among other parameters. 
However, his use of chance is not meant to relieve the burden 
of choice from the artist’s shoulders, rather it is to produce a 
more spontaneous “work” of art, and in the process, a more 
spontaneous artist. 

In one series of etching, Cage used copies of drawings 
taken from the journals of Henry David Thoreau which were 
chosen at random (pulled from a hat) and arranged until they 
produced a “‘satisfying feeling.”” Now, it should be noted that 
John Cage places primary emphasis on the entire process that 
goes into what we know as “works of art.” To him, every 
aspect of the act of creation is important, from the number of 
people present, to the particular quality of light in the studio 
(or wherever the art is taking place), to the mood of the artist 
when he or she is creating: these are all a part of the whole 
thing, not just the outcome. 

The other artists in the show more or less echo this theme 
as they see fit. Each piece is more enigmatic than the last— 
for those with a taste for the new and different.0 
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by Suzanne Brabant 


a Se 
ontemporary music performers Ensemble Nova are 
: slated to perform a retrospective concert this Saturday 
(8 pm at the UCSC Concert Hall) of the works of 
avant-garde legend John Cage. Members of Ensemble Nova 
include UCSC faculty David Cope, Gordon Mumma, 
Charles Levin, and various guest artists. 

John Cage (a pioneering composer whose work includes 
collaborations with legendary figures such as Marcel Duchamp, 
Buckminster Fuller, and Merce Cunningham) has profound- 
ly influenced 20th century music and art and will be present 
at the event. 

The first portion of the concert will be early prepared piano 
and percussion featuring special guest artist Richard Bunger, 
and the second part features more recent electronic music 
including “Sonata for Clarinet,” “‘Three Pieces for Flute 
Duet,” “Cartridge Music,” and “‘Double Music for Four 
Percussionists,”” by Lou Harrison and John Cage. Cage 
Fever has the campus in its thrall, and this concert (which is 
free), along with his Lecture/Reading on Friday night and the 
Smith Gallery exhibit through February 6th, should prove 
equal to the cure.O 
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by Wayne Francis Tackabury 


doesn’t have something nice to say about Brian Eno. 

In the new wave ranks, Eno is recognized (as are Lou 
Reed or Eno’s ex-Roxy Music colleague Bryan Ferry,) for 
being a pioneer in widening the narrow cleft of what was 
acceptable in popular music. 

The more mainstream-oriented enthusiasts of artists like 
David Bowie, the Talking Heads, and Ultravox, know Eno as 
the production iconoclast who added a radically different, yet 
fascinatingly appropriate, set of sonic textures to the best 
albums of these folks and others like them. Those who listen 
to the modern classical likes of John Cage, Harold Budd, and 
Gavin Bryars know that those individuals, as well, owe a debt 
to Eno’s influence and work with them. And, of course, 
among anybody who would not flinch from the title “ progres- 
sive rocker,” as it would be applied to Cluster, Kevin Ayers, 
or Henry Cow, Eno is nothing short of a demigod. 

As his friend Robert Fripp told me in an interview last 
summer, “anybody who is doing anything interesting right 
now, including myself, cannot honestly say they don’t owe a 
major portion of their influence directly to Brian.” Graffiti 
scattered from the New York subway walls to Stevenson 
Mens rooms testify to this: ““Eno is God.” 

{f he is God, this diminutive, balding 31-year-old English- 
man-turned-New- Yorker knows how to keep a low profile. 
Perhaps it has been partially in his life and career so markedly 
free from the flamboyant excesses which propel your average 
“rock star” that Eno has left his unconventional mark. He is, 
on the surface, a highly unlikely candidate for being one of the 
most influential figures in modern music: he never does 
concerts (except for occasional lectures like the one he will 
give at UCSC on January 31), has never made a solo album 
which sold more than 50,000 copies, has never had any 
musical training, and creates music which he admits is a 
conglomeration of simplistic and repetitive patterns. 

But it is the last of these features which makes his solo 
albums, all made after his departure from Roxy Music in 
1973, so astounding. Eno is the original minimalist. He 
utilizes riffs of as few as two notes, building them up with his 
celebrated electronic processing of ordinary instruments as 
well as a wide range of synthesized devices, and then passes 
the whole thing through the fabric of his unique production. 
His lyrics in their singsong meaninglessness, are strangely 
alluring for that very quality. The net effect of his methods is 
music which is the exact antithesis of predictable. 

Eno has pushed the acceptable conceptual bases for music 
beyond previous limits. In his most recent project, Ambient 


T: as you like, it’s impossiole tc find anybody who 


E. Williams does D. Thomas 


by Suzanne Brabant 


performance in Dylan Thomas Growing Up. Aided 

onstage by only two props, a nondescript wooden chair 
and a small stack of Thomas’ books, Williams embodied the 
spirit of the poet without resorting to any attempt of costume 
or makeup to recreate the physical appearance of his fellow 
Welshman. 

Williams introduced the poet by indicating the piled books 
from which he has gleaned excerpts for his performance, then 
immediately launched into fantasy with an imaginary passport 
description of Dylan Thomas. Slipping unobtrusively into 


[= nothing but praise to render for Emlyn Williams’ 


Theater Review 


character, he repeated the famous, if unkind, observation that 
the poet “looked like an unmade bed.” 

Thomas’ childhood was an enchanted one, full of adven- 
ture and imagination fortuitously joined to that extraordinary 
Celtic facility and love for language. “The memories of 
childhood have no order, and no end,” he wrote in Quite 
Early One Morning; some say that Thomas, who died in 
1953 on his third American lecture tour, never left the 
tumultuous life of childhood behind. Emlyn Williams captured 
the yearning and elation of Thomas’ reminiscences of the past 
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Music (of which one record has already been released), Eno 
attempts (and succeeds) in creating a new sort of Muzak, 
being a musical vehicle for environmental enhancement 
“table to accommodate many levels of listening attention 
without enforcing any one in particular, it must be as 
ignorable as it is interesting.” 

In a staggeringly diverse list of artists he has produced, Eno 
has redefined the role of the record producer, perhaps his 
most significant achievement for other experimental musical 
artists. His involvement in other people’s projects has largely 
shaped his methods of the use of random control and 
electronic studio treatment of sounds. 

The ideas and methods he has thus formulated on others 
records and his own forms the basis for the lecture he is to give 
at Performing Arts concert hall on January 31, which is 
entitled “‘The Recording Studio as a Compositional Tool.” 
He will also play tapes of his as illustrative examples. It is to 
be stressed, however, that Eno intends this to be a /ecture. 
Eno fanatics who show up to cry out “Roxy Music!’ or 


on stage, realizing the dramatic potential of the fine ear for 
dialogue, memorable characters, and wit that made the poet an 
ideal raconteur. Ina story from Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Dog, Williams brought to life an eccentric young cousin, 
dressed in black with a thin stick of a body and a spade-shaped 
face (“You could dig the garden with him”), who practiced 
preaching to young Thomas in a rodent-infested barn, and even 
took up a collection afterwards. Williams’ talents were such 
that the most incongruous characters, .:Ifin boys and hoary 
uncles, mouselike wives and callow youths, become present 
through the variations of his chamele onic voice and wonderfully 
plastic facial expressions. 

Williams must be commended for his ability to create the 
strong impression of spontaneity. He did not speak as if reciting 
literary extracts, but as if at that moment he himself were 
reliving moments of the past. 

In the next piece, “The Fight,” a highlight of the show, the 
actor’s and poet’s talents complemented each other in recreat- 
ing the intense first encounter of two precocious young artists 
who doubled as street scrappers. The tone was that of Mark 
Twain overlaid with the Joyce of Dubliners. After a rousing 
fight that left them both proudly battered, the two prodigies 
became fast friends and hugely enjoyed each other’s talents and 
pretensions during an evening at home, with guests the 
Reverend Bevan and his mentally unstable wife. Williams used 
her mannerisms as a disturbing, if wickedly amusing, counter- 
point to the boys’ absorption in their historical novels, note- 
books full of poetry, and numbered piano sonatas. 
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“‘Baby’s on Fire!” are likely to receive only piercing glares 
from the stoic Briton. People looking for an evening of “Eno- 
rock” would be well-advised to remain at home and listen to 
Taking Tiger Mountain By Strategy on headphones at 
excessive volume. 

However, this lecture (which was given at the Kitchen in 
New York City some months ago) is likely to be, for those 
interested, an illuminating look into the highly individual 
techniques Eno has used in his production work. The self- 
proclaimed “‘non-musician” has often single-handedly raised 
recording innovation to as high a considered level of import- 
ance as purely musical innovation. That alone, not including 
the resultant albums from that achievement, has earned him 
the fascination and deep respect of musicians and “non- 
musicians” alike from Munich to Moss Landing. Tickets for 
Eno’s lecture at PA Concert Hall would be on sale at UC Box 
Office and all BASS outlets for $6.50 general/$5.50 student, 
if they all haven’t sold out within a few hours of being put on 
sale. 0 


A comparatively older Dylan Thomas appeared after the 
intermission, a callow, ambitious youth (“a bit of a shower-off, 
plus fours and no breakfast, you know”) whose poems had been 
printed in the Herald of Wales. Here Williams excelled in 
mimicking the slouched shoulders, tipped head and rolling walk 
of the “bombastic adolescent provincial bohemian.” His stance 
perfectly captured the diffident tension of youth, poised in an 
awkward stage between the joys of childhood and the privileges 
of adult life. 

The evening reached a dramatic peak during the long semi- 
fantasy “Adventures in the Skin Trade.” The comic master- 
piece raced with the fever of youth to live, to proposition strange 
women in the railway diner, to enjoy new surroundings. 
Williams surpassed himself in the characterization of George 
Ring, the scent-drenched young man with marcelled curls who 
fancied himself a critic of poetry, much to the budding poet- 
hero’s despair, The mock-romantic interlude, unhappily set in.a 
chilly bathroom whose half-full tub has a rubber duck floating 
about in it, sustained itself through pure laughter until the young 
hero drank off a glass of eau de cologne and passed out cold in 
the bath. 

In the performance’s bittersweet denouement, more poignant 
contrasted with the genuine energy of youth in the previous 
selection, Dylan Thomas was deferentially offered a seat on a 
bus by a man his own age, “as though to an old justice of the 
peace.” His verdant illusion of youth was shattered, and the 
illusion of having the great Welsh poet alive before us was over, 
as the audience granted Emlyn Williams a standing ovation.O 
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by Ben Klein 


ast year marked the commercial acceptance of New 
Wave rock, as Blondie, Elvis Costello, Joe Jackson, 
alking Heads, and The Police gave American audi- 
ences their first real taste of the new rock ’n’ roll. New Wave can 
be defined as a back-to-basics movement combining pop, rock, 
reggae, and punk while placing emphasis on momentum rather 
than melody. 
Using the elements of punk rock and reggae, The Police have 
developed their own unique style of music. The Police consist of 
bass guitarist and vocalist Sting, guitarist Andy Summers, and 
drummer Stewart Copeland. For a three piece band, The Police 
produce a very complete and full sound which especially comes 
through during their live performances. 

With the release of their second single “Roxanne,” and on the 
strength of their appearance in the Dutch Pink Pop Festival, 
The Police went from obscurity to number one in Europe. 
Following this came the releases of their single “Can’t Stand 
Losing You” and their debut LP Outlandos D'Amour. While 
this British-based group has captured the hearts and charts of 
Europe, they express the desire to be the darlings of the 
American crowds. The new album, Reggatta de Blanc, may be 
just the catalyst they need. While Reggatta is different from the 
group’s first release, I think it is one of the finest albums to come 
along in recent years. 

There are several differences between the two albums 
released by The Police, the most noticeable being a stronger 
emphasis on reggae in the new LP. Reggatta de Blanc reflects 
the influences of jazz, Latin and Afro-Cuban sounds. Instru- 
mentally, the LP contains a certain primitive and ritualistic 
beat, while, lyrically, it echoes introspective notions of loneliness 
(“Message in a Bottle,” Walking On The Moon,” “Con- 
tact,” and ‘“‘Does Everyone Stare?’’). 


by Heidi Price 


want to die...is your dinner cold? It reheats well...use a 
copper pan...‘‘ Albin easily switches from shoe-hurtling, 
mirror-shattering prima donna hysterics to friendly chef 
advice in a tiny foretaste of the demanding and excellent role 
acted by Michel Serrault. 
Based on a play by Jean Poiret, directed by Edouard 
Molinaro, and produced by Marcello Danon, La Cage Aux 
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Folles (Luh-Caaahzh-Oh-Foal for you dear, brave souls 
who’ ve inflicted ‘‘ Lah Caaj Oaks Follies,”’ “‘ Cage of Fools,” 
“that French one,” etc., on one too many cashiers at the 
Nickelodeon) is at its very least quick-paced, with never-a- 
dull moment action, nerve-twanging suspense, and a nonstop 
interplay of tension and humour drawn from a wide range of 
comic modes. 

It is a day in the life of two gay cabaret co-owners. One is 
afore-mentioned Albin, a self-described queen of their trans- 
vestite revue. The other is Renato, a father (courtesy of his 
single venture with a woman he found in his bed 20 years 
previously) whose son, Laurent, he and Albin have raised. 
Laurent, who looks like a cross between the bride’s brother 
and Donny Osmond, is getting married. 

The bride’s father is the Secretary General in the Union for 
the Moral Order whose credibility and President have just 
been found dead with a black, underaged hooker. In an effort 
to maintain the image of “morality, traditions and back- 
ground,” the bride’s parents are coming to arrange a “big, 
white wedding” with Renato. They have been told Renato is a 
cultural attache in the Italian embassy, has a wife and several 
hildren. Ha. 


Kliein Craves @u. 
Police Record 


While Reggata lacks a “Roxanne,” it does contain a 
‘*Message in a Bottle,” which sold 350,000 copies as a single 
during the first week before jumping to number one (in 


England) during the second. This first cut immediately 


establishes the differences between Outlandos D’Amaur and 
Reggatta. 

The highlight of this LP is the instrumental title cut, 
““Reggatta de Blanc,” which mixes Sting’s primitive chanting 
with Stewart Copeland’s much improved drum work. Better 
than any other song, this one reflects the album’s reggae and 
Afro-Cuban influences. 

As “Bring On The Night” and ‘‘Deathwish” conclude the 
first side of the LP, one cannot help but be impressed by The 
Police’s tight musicianship. Copeland’s drumming has 
emerged as an equal contribution to the steady bass of Sting, 
and the versatile guitar work of Andy Summers. Sting’s 
syrupy reggae-tinged voice coats each word as he glides over 
the lyrics. The tempo shifts between rawness and a smooth, 
polished sound. 

On side two, Copeland makes a successful attempt at 
mocking the middle-class lifestyle with “On Any Other 
Day.’’ Copeland leads into this cut by declaring that ‘‘the 


La Cage 
Funny 


UNDER 17 REQUIRES ACCOMPANYING 
PARENT OR ADULT GUARDIAN 
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What ensues is a tense, wonderfully hysterical network of 
external and internal conflict. Its brunt falls on the compas- 
sionate Renato who is caught in the obstacle course of his 
own rejection of heterosexuality, and whom only with great 
difficulty decides to assume a straight facade for his son. 

Complicating his situation are the obnoxious antics of 
Albin (who with unfortunate frequency reminds one of a 
strangled chicken, posing in shock, boneless hand against 
adipose chest), who is having doubts about their twenty year 
liason; and there’s Laurent’s loving, but firm, determination 
to pull off a “respectable” though hypocritical front. 

Though the film is nearly frame-for-frame bursting with sit- 
com humour (hell, hardly five minutes pass without some 
small gem of insanity), for which La Cage is chiefly known, 
this scrupulously crafted film is a double success. It not only 
brings the foreign film back to the commercial market but, 
more importantly, it breaks box office records with subject 
material not normally acceptable on such a popular level. | 


other one’s are complete bullshit,” and further taunting lyrics 
about his wife burning the scrambled eggs and his “fine young 
son” turning out to be gay. : 

“The Bed’s Too Big Without You” best reflects the 
pervading feeling of loneliness, while Sting provides some 
excellent bass playing. 


Pop Music 
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The album concludes with ““No Time This Time” which 
first appeared as the flipside of ““Can’t Stand Losing You.” 
This punky number serves the purpose of displaying the 
varying musical abilities of The Police, and indicating how 
they’ve progressed. 

Reggatta de Blanc is an excellent album and one that is 
technically, lyrically, and instrumentally sophisticated. 
Although each song never ends, instead slowly fades, the 
tempo and lyrics enable the songs on this album to stand out 
and.be noticed. This LP earns my vote for album of this new 
year and strengthens my belief that The Police could be a 
substantial force in helping to shape the music of the next 
decade.0 


aux Folles 
Film 


Molinaro, through sensitive editing and flawless bedfel- 
lowing of entertainment and issue, has given us an empathetic 
glimpse into the rich, but largely untapped world of homosex- 
uality. And all without making one feel like a peeping Tom, at 
least for me. (But actually I wouldn’t bet my life, say, on 
someone like my father enjoying it. But then again he had 
moral reservations about Dr. Zhivago). 

Though well-lubricated with a dazzling cross-section of 
humour (I can still see the Greeks on the soup plate scene; or 
Jacob the black maid weeping at the foot of the crucifix in his 
fuschia hot pants with blue sequinned palm trees), the real 
focus seems to be on a conflict more universal, without 
focusing in on those all-too-well-known differences between 
gay and straight worlds. In devouring the icing of entertain- 
ment, some of America has inadvertently ingested some of 
the gee-it’s-not-so-bad cake of the gay world. 

La Cage Aux Folles shows twice nightly at 7 and 9:10 and 
at 5 pm on Sunday.0) 
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Quadrophenia 


by Billy Liar 


star of Quadrophenia, doesn’t ‘‘want to be like 


” 


G=: up is hard to do. Jimmy (Phil Daniels), the 


everybody else,”’ so given the limited alternatives 
afforded by mid ’60s England, he becomes just like one part 
of “everybody else’’ —the Mods. 

This is the frustrating and depressing theme addressed in 
Quadrophenia. The movie is loosely based on Peter (The 
Who) Townsend’s rock opera of the same name. Townsend’s 
vision penetrates to the core of a classic dilemma— growing 
up into an adult world that is going to hell. The film’s 
divergence from the record is a blessing, the bulk of the music 
of the album is second rate, and fortunately most of it has 
been discarded in the film. 

Although the problems of teenageness are universal, at 
least in western civilizations, the actual subject matter— 
Mods and Rockers—may be unfamiliar to Americans. A 
history lesson: In England during the mid-’60s, youth culture 
was, to a large extent, polarized into two visible groups: The 
Mods, who worshipped the Mod style of dress (war surplus 
parkas, neat mohair suits, Fred Perry shirts, and rode light 
Lambretta and Vespa scooters decked out with lots of lights 
and mirrors, got “‘pilled’’ on amphetamines, their music was 
the American R&B of James Brown, the Ronnettes, etc. and 
the English Who and Kinks (Roger Daltry was a Mod fashion 
plate in those days, as was the late Brian Jones of the Rolling 
Stones). 

The Rockers, on the other hand, dressed in black leather, 
greased their hair and rode “real motorcycles’’—big-bore 
Triumphs and BSAs. During the summer of "65 the two 
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Traffic 


by Suzanne Bergerac 
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After her divorce from Carl, Myrna started to drive a little 
recklessly. The DMV forbade her from night driving, but now 
her life had taken on a new form in which old rules did not 
apply. She began to drive more and more at night; her 
astigmatism so bad that the glare from the oncoming headlights 
made cars, houses, and people indiscernible. As she drove, 
she envisioned oncoming cars peeling off to the left and right 
of her, innocent pedestrians running for their lives. 

But that wasn’t the only symptom. Myrna began to act 
strangely with sales clerks in stores. She couldn’t remember 
the last time she had a “normal” interaction with one of them. 
If it wasn’t a foreign accent, it was unbelievable rudeness. If it 
wasn’t rudeness, it was a barely audible voice and some 
disquieting palsy in her hands. At times she rather enjoyed 
her new found eccentricities; at others, she longed for the old 
days when she could say, “May I have a dressing room to try 
these dresses on please?” It was so laborious to have to 
pantomime her desire for a dressing room, or to use primitive 
sign language, or to start every sentence, “How you say in 
English?...” 

Sometimes she would take herself out for a walk, but then, 
for no apparent reason, she would feel very conspicious. If 
someone looked at her too long, she would duck into a store and 
mindlessly finger merchandise. Once she jolted into a grocery 
store and held up a head of lettuce close to her head to 
scrutiny. Lettuce? She had never seen lettuce in her life. She 
set it back down gingerly. A clerk shot her a sidelong glance 
from the carrot bin. Myrna was out the door. 

At home she cooked for herself and ate alone. Her prowess 
in the kitchen had, unfortunately, never much progressed 
beyond the Cabbage Roll stage; and she resignedly downed 
each bite with that which familiarity breeds. 


Powerful Period Film 


groups converged on Brighton, and English coastal resort. 
Mob violence resulted, providing the central action of 
Quadrophenia. 

Quadrophenia is (to join in with the prevailing press 
ballyhoo...) one of the best films about youth I’ve seen. Sure, 
Rock and Roll High School is great, good time, and the dread 
high school got what it deserved, but Riff Randal and our boys 
the Ramones fare a hell of alot better than anyone in 
Quadrophenia. I didn’t dance out of Quadrophenia—but I 
did want to see it again. 

Jimmy is, without question, troubled—but the quadruple 
personality of the album is gone, and in the film, Jimmy’s 


Miovie Review 


problems are more the result of “teenage depression” 
(sex, drugs, problems of belonging, no future, etc.) than 
neurotic multiple personality. 

He is faced with the typical problems of youth: fitting in is a 
struggle—someone else always gets the girl, or has nicer 
clothes or is a better dancer, or has a nicer scooter. 

Jimmy’s battles with his shifting moods and emotions, his 
boring job, his mother had the audience groaning with 
recognition— you get the picture. All of this is complicated by 
the soaring, wired-out peaks and the inevitable comedown 
which is the awful truth of amphetamine use. Phil Daniel and 
several others of the cast really convey the wide-eyed and 
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jittery “‘leaper” high wonderfully. I almost got a contact 
buzz— almost. 

Violence, sadly, was an integral part of the era, (as it is 
today in troubled England) and Violence [skillfully directed 
(by Franc Roddam) and acted (by a cast of unknown)} 
constitutes a large portion of Quadrophenia’s gut-wrenching 
effect. It is never gratuitous violence, or sensational— but it is 
powerful, realistic, and painful. It is difficult to convey the 
beauty of Quadrophenia’s violence. Instead of the Good 
Guys vs. Bad, Sam Peckinpaw-style violence (a common 
whipping boy in the anti-violence crusade), violence in 
Quadrophenia hurts everyone, and it is tragic beyond 
expression. 

In a cast of unknowns, the star of Quadrophenia (walking 
away) is Sting (Real-life bassist/singer of The Police, see 
review elsewhere in this issue). As the Ace Face—the 
classiest Mod—the best dancer, dresser, and driver of the 
flashiest GS scooter—his arrival at Brighton has the Mods 
cheering. During the massive beach fight, the Ace Face has 
such a look of wanton glee— it’s amazing really; sneering and 
tearing it up and loving it—not a care in the world. But, the 
mundane reality of maintaining the AceFace/(his job as a bell 
boy) is a harsh lesson for the unstable Jimmy. 

Director Franc Roddam has taken a fresh and engaging 
script, a vital young cast, and an accurate sampling of music 
to come up with an incisive and enjoyable look at a charged 
period of youth culture history. Quadrophenia does not 
provide an answer, though. It leaves Jimmy’s fate ambiguous— 
there is a hint of hope.O 
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She was glad Carl was gone, actually, He was a particularly 
joyless and uninspired soul. Carl was a banana slug disguised 
in the body of a man; all her friends had told her so. But at 
night, she looked across the half of the bed where Carl had lay 
for so many years. It felt strange and lonely. She turned out 
the light. 

After a few months, Myrna was in the bed of someone new. 
He mumbled “‘water,” and she was out of the bed, glass in 
hand, following the sound of the dripping faucet to the 
bathroom, to fill it. She wasn’t sure if this was better than 
being alone...it félt strange to be intimate with someone she 
barely knew. She came back and handed him the glass. He 
drank slowly and set the glass on the nightstand. It was very 
dark in the room, she couldn’t make him out. Myrna got into 
bed. He put his arm around her. She slept. 

In the morning, they walked to a restaurant for breakfast. 
At the street corner they waited for the light to turn green. He 


made a false start and jumped the gun, and the curb, while the 


light was still red. A driver slammed on her brakes to avoid 
hitting him. She got out of her car, visibly shaken and scared. 
She shook her finger at him, and Myrna saw him cower like a 
disobediant puppy. The woman called him a jerk and he stood 
there, blushing, but not doing much else. He mumbled “Tm 
sorry” much in the tone he had mumbled ‘water’ and then 
sort of ducked as if he were expecting a blow. Myrna felt 
enormous pity for him; she tried not to look at his face, for his 
cheeks were still hot red. The woman drove off. The man’s 
eyes threatened tears. They walked in silence. 

They walked past the tunnel and Myrna marveled at the skill 
of the drivers. They all drove their cars into the tunnel and 
they came out the other side, too. Effortlessly. Myrna never 
took the tunnel, she was sure she would scrape the walls if she 
did. Besides, the traffic moved too quickly, and what would 
happen if her car stalled and all that traffic came charging on 
her? 
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City on a Hill Press 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


DANIEL OWN STOLPE, nationally exhibited artist, 
will be having a one-person retrospective show of his 
prints, drawings and paintings at Oakes College, 
UCSC, from January 15th through February 15th. A 
reception with art, music and poetry, to celebrate this 
event, will be held on Thursday, January 24th, from 
4pm to 6pm in the Oakes Coffeeshop Lounge. 


MIHA POGACNIK will be performing an evening of 
Bach, Bartok and Paganini, in Santa Cruz on Friday, 
February Ist, at 8 pm, at the Calvary Episcopal 
Church, at 532 Center Street. The Santa Cruz per- 
formance is being sponsored by the Santa Cruz 
Waldorf School. Admission is $4.00. For advance 
tickets or information, call the school at 425-0519. 


THE UCSC KENNEDY FOR PRESIDENT 


SUPPORT GROUP is in the process of organizing for 


the 1980 campaign. Come lend your energy and 
support at our regular Monday meetings. We are busy 


with proposed fund raising, leafletting, and a host of 
other activities. All are welcome! 
WHERE: Stevenson College, House Four; Second 
Floor Lounge. 
WHEN: Mondays at 4 pm. 
For information, call 429-4242. 


CROWN CHAMBER PLAYERS IN CONCERT: 
on Saturday, January 26 and Sunday, January 27 at 
UCSC. Saturday’s concert will be held at 8 pm and 
Sunday’s at 2:30 pm. Both will be held in the Crown 
Dining Hall, which has fine acoustics and a rare nine- 
foot Bosendorfer piano. There is no admission charge, 
and the public is welcome. 


THE DISABLED STUDENTS UNION is holding 
a working meeting Tuesday, January 29 at 6:30 pm in 
the Cowell Conference Room. New members and 
friends are encouraged to participate. Bring a bagged 
dinner. If you have any special need to attend this 
meeting, please call Marci at 427-3002. 


THE SANTA CRUZ COUNTY SYMPHONY 
announces vocal auditions for the solo parts in Haydn’s 
Harmony Mass to be performed on Saturday, April 
19 and Sunday, April, 20 at UCSC. Auditions will be 
held on Wednesday, January 30 from 4:30 through 
6:30 pm at Cabrillo College in Room 204. Vocalists 
should provide their own accompanists and it is 
preferred that they prepare an excerpt from the Haydn 
Harmony Mass. Call 462-0553 to schedule an audi- 
tion appointment or for further information. 


SUBMISSIONS FOR UCSC’s NEW LITERARY 
MAGAZINE, CHINQUAPIN, are due by February 
5th. Poetry, prose and dramatic works by students are 
welcome. You should include your name, address, 
phone number and title on a title page attached to your 
manuscript. All submissions should be typed and 
prose should be double spaced. Send submissions to 
Chinquapin, c/o Campus Activities, Redwood Build- 
ing, UCSC. For more information, call Roz Spafford 
at x4439, or Kim at 425-5513. 


LITERATURE BOARD ORALS: Signed biblio- 
graphies are due in the Board Office on Monday, 
January 28. Exam schedule will be posted February 
Ist in the Board Office. Exams to be held Thursday 
and Friday, February 7 and 8. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD OPEN HOUSE and 
Annual Meeting, 212 Laurel Street, Santa Cruz, from 
7:30 to 9:30 pm. Join the staff, board, and friends of 
Planned Parenthood in celebrating the agency’s first 
decade of service in Santa Cruz County. Festivities 
will include refreshments, program, and benefit fund 
raiser with over 25 prizes to be awarded. For more 
information, call Planned Parenthood at 426-5550 or 
724-7525. 

ENSEMBLE NOVA PRESENTS JOHN CAGE’S 
MUSIC! “A Retrospective Concert of John Cage’s 
Music” will be presented by the Ensemble Nova on 
January 26 at 8 pm. in the Performing Arts Concert 
Hall, UCSC. There is no charge for admission. Cage 
will be on campus the night before, January 25, at 8 pm 
in the Performing Arts Theater to give a lecture/reading 
titled ‘James Joyce, Marcel Duchamp, Erik Satie: An 
Alphabet.” Admission is $5.00 general, $3.50 students 
and seniors. In a related event, Cage’s graphic art will 
be on display at the Eloise Picard Smith Gallery, 
Cowell College. The exhibit is on now and will run 
through February 6th. It is free and open to the public. 
lery hours are 11am to 5 pm, Tuesday throu 
Sunday. 


PSYCHOLOGY COMPREHENSIVE EXAMIN- 
ATION will be given during Winter Quarter on 
Friday, February 22nd. The exam will take approxi- 
mately two hours and will begin promptly at 2:30 pm. 
‘The place will be announced later. You must sign up 
for the exam outside of the Psychology Board Office, 
Room 477, Clark Kerr Hall, or call Debbie at x2002. 
The Psychology Advising Office, Room 463, Kerr 
Hall, has handouts for studying for this exam. 


STUDENT-ORIGINATED LEARNING GRANTS: 
The Task Force for Instructional Improvement is 
pleased to announce the Spring Quarter Student 
Originated Learning Grants Program. This program 
provides support for the creation of innovative pro- 
grams designed by students to meet their own and their 
fellow students’ needs—needs of which the faculty and 
administration are either unaware of or to which they 
have assigned a low priority in the past. Application 
will be available at College Offices. Completed forms 
must be submitted to Marilyn Cantlay, Social Sciences 
Division, Merrill College, Dorm B, by February 14, 
1980. 


THE PEACE CORPS/VISTA OFFICE has moved 
to 68 Kerr Hall. Interested in international develop- 
ment? Living and working in other cultures at home 
and abroad? Call Kurt Fisherkeller or Lois Jensen at 
429-4664 or stop by our office for information on a 
wide variety of volunteer jobs. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 24, IS THE LAST DAY 
FOR STUDENT BODY PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 
REPRESENTATIVE POSITION. APPLICATIONS 
DUE AT CAMPUS ACTIVITIES OFFICE BY 
5:00 pm. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 25, SBPC CANDIDATES 
MEETING FOR ELECTION CAMPAIGNS AT 
8:30 am IN THE CAMPUS ACTIVITIES OFFICE. 


UCSC QUILTERS are now meeting in the UCSC 
Students Apartments Community Building, Thurs- 
days from 8:00 to 10:00 pm during the winter quarter. 
If you quilt or are interested in learning, please come 
by or call Lisa at 426-4803. 


RECRUITMENT VISITORS: 

Jan. 24—ACTION/Peace Corps/VISTA, interviews 
for graduating seniors. 

Jan. 25—Stanford Business School 

Jan. 29—John F. Kennedy University: Study of 
Consciousness & Psychology Program; and the 
School of Law. 

Call Diane Walker, x2183, Career Planning Center, 

for more information to make your interview appoint- 

ments. Most recruiters will conduct information ses- 

sions about their organization; these group sessions 

are open to all interested people. 


A FIRST-HAND LOOK AT GRADUATE STUDY 
IN MANAGEMENT: On Wednesday, January 30 
from 7-9 pm the Career Planning Center will present a 
seminar conducted by Wendell Brase, Chief Financial 
Officer of UCSC. Mr. Brase will give you a first-hand 
look at Graduate Study in Management including 
some resilient myths about graduate business schools, 
career alternatives provided by graduate study in 
management, as well as advice on how to apply to 
graduate business school. The seminar will be held in 
the Career Planning Center in 123 Central Services. 
Please come. 


PRE-MED STUDENTS—MCAT PREP! If you are 
interested in taking the Kaplan Spring Course in Santa 
Cruz to prepare for higher scores on the Medical 
College Admission Test, contact the Kaplan Center 
immediately. They will offer full service in Santa Cruz 
if a large number of students apply. Call Jane or 
Cindra at Kaplan (415) 327-0841. During Winter 
Quarter all Pre-Med Advising will only be drip-in 
sessions from 12:00 to 1:00, Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday. These noon sessions will be 
held in the Career Planning Center, Room 123, 
Central Services. NO INDIVIDUAL APPOINT- 
MENTS DURING WINTER QUARTER FOR 
PRE-MED INFORMATION. 


THINKING ABQUT LAW SCHOOL? The Pre- 
Law Advisor will be available for appointments on 
Fridays only from 9:00 am to 12:00 noon and 1:00 to 
4:00 pm. If you have any questions about Law School 
requirements or the application process, make an 


= nncinknel with Kaihy Seas laine Come. iannins 
Center, 123 Central Services, x2183—any Friday. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, an inter- 
national daily newspaper invites students and staff to 
use complimentary copies of recent articles clipped 
from the Christian Science Monitor. These articles 
supply information for reports, current events, and 
personal interest which will add stimulus to your 
classes. You are invited to come browse—January 29, 
12 noon to 2 pm at Cowell Cafeteria, and February 6, 
7, and 8 at the Book Store. Everything is free! 


TRANSCRIPT FEE SET AT $5.00. The fee for a 
transcript of record will increase to $5.00 per tran- 
script on February 1, 1980. Inflationary costs have 
resulted in a deficit operation during the last several 
years, which must be corrected with income from the 
increased fee. The fee increase has been authorized by 
the Chancellor. Transcript request forms are available 
from the registrar’s office and are filed with the 
cashier’s office with appropriate fees. Beginning Feb- 
ruary 1, requests must be accompanied by payment of 
$5.00 per transcript. 


WHO: One very lucky winner and seven of his/her 
guests. 

WHAT: A glorious prize—a gourmet dinner for eight 
prepared by Nick Lettenich and Rita Calvert, man- 
ager-chefs of the Pogonip Country Club. 

WHEN: Valentine’s Day, February 14, 1980. 

WHERE: The Golden Gate Villa, also known as 
Palais Monte Carlo, the green Victorian mansion on 
Beach Hill, built in 1891 by Major Frank J. 
McLaughlin. The home is the only residence in 
Santa Cruz in the National Registry of historic 
homes. Both Edison and Roosevelt have been 
guests in this magnificent monument. 

WHY: Fundraising event for the Santa Cruz Sym- 
phony; proceeds will go into a special account to 
partially underwrite costs of the Watsonville May 
Pops concert. 

HOW: Tickets are being sold at $2.50 each. The 
winner of this prize will be chosen and announced 
February 7, 1980. Call the Symphony office at 462- 
0553 for tickets and information. 


A GROUP SHOW OF THE WORK OF UCSC 
SCREENPRINTERS will be on the walls at College 
Five’s Hall Gallery from January 27 to February 2. 
The group’s reception will be at 3:00 pm on Sunday, 
January 27th. 


THE UCSC BOXING CLUB is looking for new 
members! Any athlete in good physical condition can 
become a good boxer. Stop by and talk to the other 
boxers during workouts on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays from 5 to 7 pm in the Activities Building, 
(East Field House, next to outdoor gymnastics bars), 
or call coaches Alan Bonner (425-8789) or Frank 
Velegas (429-4326) for more information. 


“WITH BABIES AND BANNERS”, the story of 
the Women’s Emergency Brigade in the General 
Motors strike of 1937, and “CONTROLLING 
INTERESTS”, which explores the role of multi- 
national corporations at home and abroad, will be 
shown Thursday, January 24 at 7:30 pm at Louden 
Nelson Community Center. Both movies are being 
shown as a benefit for the Santa Cruz chapter of the 
New American Movement. A donation of $1.50 will 
be requested and childcare will be provided. For 
more information, please call Jean at 423-2796. An 
additional showing will also be held Friday, January 
25 at 7:30 pm at the Merrill College Dining Hall, 
UCSC. 


“WORKING-IN PROGRESS” A Theater Exper- 
iment with thanks to Studs Terkel, with Ken Enright, 
David Hammerbeck, Chris Kammler, and Deborah 
Marcus. Directed by Kay Carney. Friday, January 25 
at 10:00 pm (after the Cage concert) and Saturday, 
January 26 at 8:00 pm. Both performances in A-105 of 
the Performing Arts Building. 


EOP/SAA STUDY CENTER: The EOP/SAA study 
center will resume operation in Room 325, Kresge 
College, on Sunday, January 27, from 6 to 9 pm. 
Tutors will be available in mathematics, biology, and 
chemistry, and any EOP student is invited to drop by 
to discuss his or her work. No appointment is necessary. 


SCHEDULED TOURS: There will be scheduled 
tours of the Long Marine Laboratory by our Docents 
beginning the first of February as follows: Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, 10:00am‘ Tuesday and 


Thursday, 3:30 pm. Tour lasts approximately 1-1 1/2 
hours. Phone x4596 for reservations. In the spring we 
hope to have the Long Marine Lab (LML) open one 
afternoon of the weekend. Details on that later. 


DUE TO INCREASED ENROLLMENT, THE 
REGISTRATION FEE COMMITTEE HAS $22,825 
IN SURPLUS FUNDS AND WILL BE ACCEPT- 
ING BUDGET PROPOSALS FOR THESE FUNDS 
UNTIL FEBRUARY 6, 1980. PLEASE SEND 
YOUR PROGRAM BUDGET REQUESTS (5 
COPIES) TO REG FEE COMMITTEE, C/O 
STUDENT AFFAIRS, 260 CENTRAL SERVICES 
BUILDING. NOTE THAT THESE FUNDS ARE 
ALLOCATED FOR ONE TIME ONLY PRO- 
POSALS OF DIRECT BENEFIT TO STUDENTS. 
WE ENCOURAGE SMALL REQUESTS. 


1980-81 FINANCIAL AID APPLICATION 
WORKSHOPS: January 24, 105 Oakes College, 
5:30 pm; January 31, Classroom Unit I, 7:00 pm. 
Bring your 1980-81 Student Applications for Cali- 
fornia (or get one there) and we’ll go over them 
together and answer any questions you may have. 


CONCERT—ELIOT NEMZER and SPENCER 
TASHIMA in “UNISON,” a joint senior recital in 
composition and performance; including original com- 
positions, assisted by the Unison Band. Friday, Feb- 


ruary Ist at 8:00 pm in Performing Arts Theater. The 


concert is free and open to the public. 


CUBAN GRAPHIC ARTS EXHIBIT: An exhibit 
of recent graphics work from Cuba, touring the West 
Coast will open at UCSC. Silkscreen street posters, 
prints from the experimental workshop in Santiago de 
Cuba, and documentary photographs on the arts in 


| Cuba today. UCSC dates: Merrill opening and dance 


on Friday, January 25 through February 15. Oakes 
College Gallery, February 17-29. Exhibit is free. 


JAVANESE GAMELAN: World renown ethno- 
musicologist and authority on World musics, Dr. 
Mantle Hood is founder and former director of the 
Institute of Ethnomusicology at UCLA. He has pub- 
lished many books and articles on the subject of Music 
in Indonesia and a World view of music. He is a 
musician and composer who has also directed and 
produced several documentary films in the field. His 
illustrated lecture will concentrate on the place of 
gamelan music in the world. Thursday, January 31st 
in College V Fireside Lounge at 7:30 pm. No admis- 
sion charge. 


WORK-STUDY STUDENT NEEDED in the Psy- 
chology Peer Advising Office. See Michael Jabion for 
details, Room 463, Clark Kerr Hall, or call x2872. 


MEETING—SANTA CRUZ CHAPTER OF 
FRIENDS OF THE RIVER membership meeting; 
new and interested people encouraged to attend. 
Saving the Stanislaus and Toulemme Rivers and other 
watersheds in California. There will be a slide show 
and discussion of what you can do to help. Thursday, 
January 31st, 7:30 pm at Louden-Nelson Community 
Center. 


ATTENTION GRADUATING PSYCHOLOGY 
STUDENTS—DEADLINES: 

a) Friday, January 25th: You must announce your 
candidacy for graduation at the Registrar’s Office by 
this date for. graduation in March, 1980. 

b) Friday, January 25th: You must turn in your 
Graduation Worksheet to Debbie in the Psychology 
Board Office, Room 477, Kerr Hall by this date for 
graduation in March, 1980. 

c) Monday, February 18th: Completed copies of 
your Senior Thesis are due to your readers and the 
Board Office by this date, if you plan on graduating in 
March, 1980. 


PSYCHOLOGY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
will be given during Winter Quarter on Friday, Febru- 
ary !5th. The exam is four hours long and will begin 
promptly at 1:00pm. The place will be announced 
later. You must sign up for the exam outside the 
Psychology Board Office, Room 477, Kerr Hall, or 


call Debbie at x2002. The Psychology Advising 


Office, Room 463, Kerr Hall, has handouts for study- 


| ing for this exam. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Go buy! 

Class ads are 

five cents a word, 
due Tuesday noon 


HELP WANTED 


STUDENTS WANTED for experimental nude 
phy. Prints in exchange for modeling. Paul. 
423-5571. 


TRAVEL 


GOING TOLA?I NEED A RIDE! Thurs. February 
7th, return 9th, 10th, or 11th. Will share gas. Tom 
429-8394. 


TREKKING IN NEPAL. An exploration of the 
people, cultures and mountains of the Annapurna 
region. March 2nd-26th, Henry Ganzler, PhD. The 
Way of Travel. 507 Lincoln St, Santa Cruz, CA 
95060. (408) 423-0950. 


FOR SALE 


CHEAP! 1967 ‘Slant 6’ Plymouth Bellvedere. Clean 
in and out, runs well, new tires, etc. $395 get this 
excellent deal! Bill 429-4331. 


FOR SALE: 65 Dodge Dart St. Wagon. Dependable 
transportation. Slant 6. $550. 426-4612. 


HEWLETT PACKARD HP 25 Programmable 
calculator. Includes case plus instruction book. Jim 
Dikel. 425-1258. 


MOTOBECANE/SEARS WOMENS 10 Spd beaut- 
iful condition fenders, luggage rack, looks and performs 
like new. $90. Don 423-2858. 


HAWTHORNE 19” MEN’S 3 Spd. excellent condition 
Fenders, basket, a great commuter bike. $45. Don 
423-2858. 


PEUGEOT 25” MENS 10 Spd luggage rack excellent 
condition. Just tuned. $95. Jon 475-9320. 


ACOUSTIC STRING BASS- older Mittenvald, real 
nice tone, perfect for student or jazz musician, good 
bow, Alan Sacks 425-5211. 


FLUTE— Armstrong 90. Sterling Silver. $350. (New 
$500.) Marta 475-2388. 


DRY WARM SHELTER: '59 Intl School Bus, 
cedar paneling, wood heat, propane stove, closet and 
storage space, engine runs, has cracked ring, $450. 
Alan Sacks 425-5211. 


STEREO PRICES ARE BORN HERE, RAISED 
ELSEWHERE: Technics SA-300 receiver, 35 clean 
watts per channel. Lists for $300, offered by student 
sales representative for $208. Dual 506-55 turntable 
with pre-mounted Ortofon cartridge, $165. “New” 
Advent speakers, utility cabinets, $130 each. Shipping 
charges included, no tax. $15. additional discount on 
above purchased as system. All units come factory 
sealed with manufacturers warranty. All types of 
components by over 70 makers available at similar 
ounts, For more information call Dan Greene, 423- 
0129, or leave message at x4102. 


TYPING 


THUMBPRINTING. Professional Typing & Quality 
Offset Printing. IBM Correcting Selectric II. Call 
Day or Eve for Student; Rates. 688-7024. 


TYPING- Post-Graduate. 40 p. minimum. $1/pg. 
(Dbl. Sp.) IBM-Guaranteed. 438-3996. 


CRISP AND CLEAR TYPING wishes you a happy 
new quarter. 10% discount for new customers this 
month. Guaranteed work on IBM machines. 423- 
8258. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. PROMPT AND 
ACCURATE. Theses, dissertations, term papers, 
etc. Edit spelling, etc, EXPERIENCED Legal 
Secretary. 476-4951. 


PERSONALS 


{F YOU SIGNED UP for one of the Whale Watching 
Trips and can’t go, please call Lisa, 426-2760. 


FICTION WRITERS: I would like to arrange an 
informal workshop situation for sharing and discussing 
your/my/any written work, starting in February. Call 
Autumn 462-0764. 


INSTRUCTION 


FRENCH TUTORING, Private and group editing of 
‘term papers, theses, etc. Call Renee or Michael 688- 
0372. Keep trying. 


Time to think about 
Peace Corps... VISTA 
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DRUM LESSONS plus rhythm training. Adaptable 
to your desires. Beginning to intermediate. Oriented 
but not limited to jazz-rock. Jim Dikel 425-1258. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING, EDITING. Reasonable 
rates. Elite Business Services, Santa Cruz, 429-1484, 
Soquel 462-1868. 


MUSIC LESSONS—Voice, any style Guitar, any 
style Jazz improvisation, any instrument. Beginners FOYER, McHENRY LIBRARY, 9 am-3:30 pm 
welcome. Elizabeth, 722-6358 or Kevin, 426-4180. eae 


Le beautiful BRAZILIAN PORTUGUES ace vs see save ai 
icecahuaae sal group instruction, intensive ae Pe Corps Coordinators 
available, low rates. For more information call 426- Kurt Fisherkeller & Lois Jensen 
2760. Room 68, Kerr Hall 


429-466 


NOW OPEN! 


COMMAS, ETC. The dreaded comma disease and 
all other proofreading ills cured by a certified English 
| teacher, Organizational and rewrite skills also available. 
| Call after 5 pm. 423-8936. 


YET NOT SHOULD YOU GIVE UP Yourself! I am 
an accomplished Spanish Tutor. I charge $5. for the 
first hour $8 thereafter. Initially non-commital okay, 
groups okay, group rates TBA. References. Call 
before 9:30 pm. Erik 688-6657. 


YOGI AMRIT DESAI, a master of Kundalini Yoga 
and the originator of Kripalu Yoga (meditation in 
motion), will be making a rare visit to Northern 
California. Yogiraj Amritji will be leading a local yoga 
retreat February 22-24. For more information call 
(415) 849-1552. 


The Copy Machine 


a new copy center on-the-mall 
for your convenience 


AMAZING OPPORTUNITY. 2 Day intensive 
massage workshop: Sat & Sun January 26th & 27th 
11 am-5 pm, College V, given in the Heartwood 
Wholistic Health Institute Method, by a State Certified 
Massage Practitioner for the extremely moderate fee 
of $20. There is only space for 20 persons so, please 
make your reservations early! Call Teri or Ronald at 
425-7117. ; 


NO LINES - FAST SERVICE! 
3¢ Copi 


Complete Copy Service 
e Folding 
e Cutting 
e Padding 
e Stapling 
e Collating 
¢ Binding 


Business & Student Services 
e Typing 
e Word Processing 
e Cassette Dictation 
e Phone-in Dictation 


BEGINNING IRIDOLOGY with Jerry Yanuck at 
Heartwood, Jan. 30 & 31, Feb. 6 & 7, 7-9 pm. This 
series wll include a history of iridology, its uses, 
current research, legalities of use, iridology terms, 
anatomy of the iris, iris charts, understanding coloration, 
fiber density, iris structures, relationship of iridology 
to the healing arts, practicum, case studies, and an 
introduction to the pupil and sclera. $35 per series. 
Call 425-7707 for info and pre-reg. 


—OPEN 7 DAYS— 
Mon-Fri 8:30-7:00 
Saturday 11:30-6:00 
Sunday 12:00-5:00 


'SYESIGHT IMPROVEMENT TRAINING with 
Jerry Yanuck, Jan. 26, Saturday, 12:30-5 pm. This 
experiential and wholistic class includes eye exercises, 
herbal eyewashes, eye massage, accupressure tech- 
niques, and psychological approaches to maintaining 
and improving vision. Learn to improve reading ability, 
relieve eyestrain, and headaches caused by improper 


927 PACIFIC AVENUE =< across from Penny's Auto 
425-8089 
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use of eye muscles. You have the power to improve 
| your eyesight $20. Heartwood Institute, 4101 Fairway 
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Copy Shoe 
S509 Cedar St. 
495-1177 


DUPLICATING % 

$1 OFF . 

On your Ist order € 
Min. $5° Order 


KINKO'S GRAPHICS 
A QUALITY COPY SERVICE 


e Xerox 9200 Copies e Instant Printing 
e Cheshire Perfect Binding e Velo Binding 
e Reductions e 2 Sided Copies e Collating © 


Pick Up 
& 
Delivery 
Available 


SAVE 20% 


On your first 
printing order 
Cash & Carry With This Ad 


Print & Copy Shop 
506 Soquel Ave. 
495-7722 


PASSPORT 
; PHOTOS 
50¢ OFF 


SPRING: INTERNSHIPS AVAILABLE THROUGH COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 


What is an internship? An internship allows you to apply your academic background and gain work experience 
before you graduate. It offers you training, an income, and the chance to meet and work with professionals in your 
field. Internships let you gain needed experience while you “test” your career goals. 


Although Juntors and Seniors are preferred for paid positions, Coop Ed does have diverse offerings in volunteer 
organizations for lower division students (e.g., placements in government, industry and husiness). 


Where do you go to get more information about internships? Come in and talk to the folks at Cooperative Education, 
Room 140, Central Services -- learn about yourself, your chosen field of study, and your future. 


——- “mrmrooroqqq— 


Mobile Open Classroom -- gain teaching 
experience in an exciting altemative educa- 
tion setting. Paid. 

People Who Care Recycling -- apply your 
economics course work and environmental eth- 
ics as a “financial/technical coordinator” at this 
successful recycling center. Paid. 
Humanities Council -- if you are a humanities 
student (philosophy, art, history, literature etc.) 
and have an interest in energy issues or labor 
studies, you are qualified for this position. Paid. 


American Chemical Society -- if you have 
good analytical skills, you can gain experience 
with this outstanding research group. Paid. 
Eastman Kodak -- apply for a training posi- 
tion in physics, chemistry, or information sci- 
ences. Paid. 

College Light Opera -- do you love to perform 
in musicals and light operas? You can go to 
Massachusetts to join this prestigious group for 
the summer. They provide 100m and board, 


Supreme Court -- go to Washington D.C. and 
leam speech writing and research while work- 
ing within the judicial system. Volunteer. 

United Nations --an interest in intemational 
issues and an understanding of the UN can 
place you in New York for the Spring. Volunteer 


a ee ee ee 
We have many offerings in economics, politics, journalism, art administration, sclences, and psychology -- come see 


us in Central Services soon. 


